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Ever so many tomes have been written on early 

Indian art, particularly sculptures—both in stone 
1 
1 


and clay. Of special importance has been the, 
treatment of woman in the early stages. She has 
been mostly considered primarily as a 
manifestation of mother-goddess and a symbol of 
fertility, but nobody has seen the figures as a 
simple woman, a human being in flesh and blood 
with all the human frailties. Here is a book in 
which the author has tried to analyse the human 
aspect of womanhood, as a housewife, as 
salabhanjika as pleasure loving female etc. 


The book is divided into six chapters. The 
first— Introduction deals with the specifies— 
source, media, etc. The second one takesus through 
the Maurya-Sunga art representations; the third 

j traverses through the art of the Satavahanas and 
the Ikshvakus. The fourth and fifth consider the 
q art delineations of the Kusanas and the Gupta- 
Vakatakas. 


Inchapter six theauthor epitomises his findings 
and says that one should consider female figurines 
as representatives of the fair sex, as dampati, a 
lover and the beloved and not merely as mother 
goddesses or fertility symbol. 
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FOREWORD 


The main attraction of the ancient Indian art is the celestial females of 
eternal beauty. These damsels are known by various names such as 
shalbhanjika (a woman bending or breaking the twig of a shal tree), yakshi 
( a folk deity whose male form is yaksha), sura-sundari (a divine beauty), 
etc. 


The Dancing Girl, now 4" high, made in bronze, found from HR area in 
Mohenjodaro, is very remarkable. Her right hand rests on the hip, her left 
arm, covered entirely with bangles, hangs loosely and the posture of the legs 
is easy. She has large eyes, flat nose and bunched curly hair and gives the 
look of an aboriginal tribal lady. Her head is tilted and feet below her ankles 
are missing. This dancing girl is the first portrayal of feminine charm in 
Indian art. 


The -chauri-bearer or the yakshi from Didarganj (Bihar) is a splendid 
monolith representing the third century B.C. Mauryan feminine grace most 
eloquently. She stoops slightly owing to the fullness of the breasts and 
attenuated waist on broad hips. Appropriately, in Sanskrit literature the 
beautiful women is frequently said to bend from the weight of her large 
breasts just as the branch of a tree is overweighed by its ripe fruit. 


The life-size carvings of yaksha, yakshis, devatas and other figures of 
the Shunga period show the sculptor's zeal forrepresenting minute details, 
such as marks painted on the body or decorative patterns on turbans or cloth, 
though a knowledge of correct human anatomy is absent, yet, the art as a 
whole has a decorative charm of its own specially in such lovely figures as 
those of Sirima Devata and Chulakoka. 


The yakshi motif has a very long history and it has been shared by the 
Hindus, the Buddhists, the Jains and other religions and sects of early India. 
It was primarily a folk deity. Itstarted assuming specificiconographic torms 
only as cults developed in organised religions. The earliest yakshis, except 
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the Didarganj one, in Indian art occour on the railing pillars running round 
the stupa at Bharhut in Madhya Pradesh ( 2nd century B.C. ). Later they 
appearon the gateways of Sanchi stupa ( Ist century B.C) but they attained 
apogee during the Kushana period ( Ist - 3rd centuries A.D. ) at Mathura. 


These yakshis are modelled following the conception of female beauty 
referred to in the ancient Indian texts. Nude, scantily clad in transparent garb; 
raised and half bent arms; triple-curved postures (tribhanga); slender bodies 
arched beautiflly at delicate angles, usually against the trees and other 
object; broad, plump and heavy hips to supporta girdle; round breasts - close 
to each other, equal and hard strictly conform to the old cannons. These 
female forms reveal the perfection, both technically and in the evocation of 
a gently romantic mood and charm, without being vulgar which provoke 
feelings of sensuality, difficult to find anywhere else in the world art. 


While the Greek idealization involve the perfecting of the human body 
without sacrificing naturalism, the Indian aesthetic preferred an ideal form 
combining a greater degree abstraction with the rhythms of nature. The 
females retain the essential features of human being, but her body is not 
simply an aggregate of sinews and muscles buta mass of curles and swelling 
volumes imbubed with the same spirit that animates the tree climbing up her 
back. A woman, symbolizing nature, is a fruit-bearing tree, whose plentitude 
is essential for the survival of living creatures. Her breasts are compared 
with full jars containing water - the necter of life. 


The two elements of female form have been emphasized, sometimes 
evenexaggerated -the hipsand the breast - these features persist throughout. 
Precise instructions were provided for the representation of women, both 
mortal and celestial, still the artist was free to use his imagination. 


In ancient Indian art the tradition of sculpture and dance has joyously 


been united. The artist has depicted the postures and gestures of the dancers 
very skillfully. 


In ancient Indian sculptures there are scenes of lady holding a mirror 
( darpana - dharini ), sword wielding amazons ( khadga-dharini ), mother 
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| fondling her child (putra-ballabha), lady taking bath under a spring ( snana- 
| sundari ), damsel drying her hair after bath ( sadyah-snata ), lady drinking 
| wine ( madhupana ), lady playing on a musical instrument ( sangita-vadika), 
lady carrying toilet box ( prasadhika ), acrobatic dancer ( nati ), lady with 
a spouse (dampati), lady riding a yaksha (yaksharohi), etc. The most 
romantic theme, however, is that of the damsel drying and squeezing her long 
hair after bath and these drops being mistaken for pearls by a swan who 
catches them drop by drop and quenches his insatiable thirsts ( muktalobhi- 
hamsa). The evergreen motif is Ashoka-dohada in which she stands in a 
triple-curved pose (tribhanga), kicking gently with one foot (generally the 
left) the Ashoka tree which blooms only when it is touched by the feet of a 
virgin. What other proof for the chastity of these maidens is needed? They 
| are all pure, chaste and virgin-the flowering Ashoka tree swears it. 


In a very romantic scene a beloved is shown fondling the nail and teeth 
marks (nakshata) of her lover left behind on her cheeks. She is looking into 
the mirror and is recollecting the most sensuous moments that passed 
minutes before. In yet another pillar a girl is stretching her arms above the 
head in a languid manner (alasa-kanya) - her physical charms, particularly 
the back , is fully exposed. 


A few of the sculptured females are drunk-completely inebriated. In 
one pillar from Sanghol the lover is supporting his beloved who is highly 
"d drunk. A few attendent females are shown carrying wine in globular pots 
| covered with tumblers while others are carryirg toilet boxes (prasadhika). 

The nati (acrobatic dancer) is playing the game of balls (kanduka krida) or 
is balancing the wine jar on her elbow. 


The yakshis or shalbhanjikas have been applaunded in the contempo- 
rary literature such as in the Mahabharata (circa first millennuium B.C.), 
Buddhacharita by Asvaghosa (1st century A.D.), Raghuvamsha by kalidasa 
(4th century A.D.), and so on. 


These damsels have indeed surpassed all other contemporary artistic 
creations in lyrical expressions and sensuous charm, as if the first poems of 


| 
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love were written softly on smooth sandstone. 


The yakshis are sometimes absolutely nude but often are dressed in 
diaphanous diotis going round the naval and hanging down gracefully along 
the sides or in front. The bosom is invariably bare and the two well shaped 
breasts burst forth. The nudity reveals the inherent charm and the transparent 
cloth puts some restraint on the nudity. The classical Greek sculptors had 
achieved perfection in giving nudity an aesthetic touch while the Indian 
artists could reach that height only in the 5th century A.D., under the Guptas. 
The Kushana sculptors were still experimenting. 


The females are decked with only a few ornaments - noticeable among 
themis the multi-stringed jewel girble (mekhala). Many styles of hair-do are 
perceptible but the one like a twisted straight horn called kokila keshapasha 
is unusual. 


The beauty of these yakshis is heightened by the grotesque and 
somewhat ugly human figures lying prostrate on the ground under their feet. 
Various names have been alloted to him - the most popular being vama 
yaksha (a dwarf or short yaksha). They are mostly sad and gloomy. One of 
themis very old, is kneeling and carrying on his back a charming young girl. 
The feeling of shame and guilt is very well reflected on his face. These 
yakshas have been carved with great affection and care. 


Inallthe works of Indian aesthetic itis repeatedly stressed that the most 
fundamental rase is erotic. Erotic flavours all Indian art, whether religious 
or secular but in the most sublime manners. The apsaras (divine dancers), 
surasundaris and their earthly counter parts, the nayikas, are all blessed with 
grace, youth, beauty, and charm. Protraying different moods and emotions, 
these beauties can be seen rinsing water from their hair, removing a thorn, 
writing a love letter and decorating themselves in various ways. Free from 
any Iconographical compulsions, they are pure and simple works of art par 
excellence. In hundreds of beautiful figures, forms and postures these 
females appear on the interiors of brackets and niches, in the mandapas, in 
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the circumambulatory and around the exterior of a temple - each on her own 
pedestal and with irresistible appeal . 

Dr.G.S.Bhadouria has handled the subject with utmost care, tender 
love and romantic appeal. The work ‘Women in Indian Art ‘is a treasure 
house on the Indian feminine beauty; a thoroughly researched and well 
document monograph with authentic illustrations and a work of perennial 


attraction. 


Prof. (Dr.) G.N. Pant 
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INTRODUCTION 


The rationale of thought and the sensuousness of feeling in man 
towards the other sex the world over and the known history of humanity have 
inspired him to portray her in various forms and moods, poses and postures. 
The media may be stone, metal, terracotta or any other form fit for human 
expression. The given history of mankind is replete with man’s creation of 
his own mother, beloved, sister, daughter and others. Even in the early 
stages of his progress towards the path of culture and civilization, primitive 
man portrayed his counterpart in the form of a woman, witha sense of social 
‘relativism’; in drawing inspiration from his socio-religious surroundings 
and in the development of the norms and concepts of beauty and its 
appreciation. This idea is universally applicable to all the races and cultures 
of the world and the Indian subcontinent is no exception. More than the 
present milieu of the modem society of cosmopolitan nature where ancient 
values are rapidly being changed or replaced with the new ones, this has had 
better application to ancient Indian culture, civilization and art. It is here that 
the woman, right after her appearance in public, assumes the role of a 
mother-goddess. Apart from that, she does appear in many other forms, full 
of ever-charming beauty, sensuous and physical charm and attraction of 
varying degrees. 

Whatis stated above may not find favour with the votaries of the present 
day liberation of woman in its entirety, but the fact remains that the human 
activity all over the world, including that of art activity, has been under the 
dominance of man all along. Itis but natural, therefore, that the appearance 
of woman either in the field of literature or visual arts is based on the view 
of the man who was active behind their glorified delineations. Thus, when 
the seer of the vedic lores conceived any aspect of the female-being for his 
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veneration, devotion or the composition in the form of mother superior, she 
came outto be none else than the mother-goddess herself. On the other hand, 
when in the field of art, an artist coming from an humble beginning, tried to 
model his feelings of devotion, affection, reverence and all the sentiments 
combined together in the person of his own mother, it also came out to be 
the figure, none else than that of the mother-goddess herself. In both the 
cases, whether it is the idea conceived by the rishi of the vedic times or the 
imagery of the potter of the pre-Mauryan age, what is meant to be depicted 
or delineated in its fundamental form is nothing but the anatomy of the 
woman par excellence. She may be some one's mother held in the highest 
esteem; she may be someone's beloved almost part and parcel of his life; or 
she may be a very close member of his or her own kith and kin. The fact 
remains that the first and foremost thing she has been throughout human 
history is the woman in her natural form and settings. 


Now the pointat issue is, whether like all our pioneers and predecessors 
who have toiled in the field of early history of Indian culture, civilization and 
art, we should also go on identifying woman as one of the mother-goddesses, 
yakshis or semi-divine beings; all belonging to the world of the celestials or, 


in the alternative should we descend to terra firma and deal her primarily as 
a woman. 


This significant issue relating to the real identity of woman as woman 
herself, insofar as I could visualise from the previous scholarship on both 
— the Indian culture comprising its literature and visual arts, is found 
lacking in most of the works which are available on the subject. Woman in 
all these works, much before she could be identified simply as a woman, has 
been merely deified without proper justification whatsoever. It may be a 
strange coincidence, but that is what it has been all along, that whereas the 
rishis and all other ancient seers of vedic hymns and lores, have foreseen a 
mother endowed with the natural powers of conception and procreation as 
the deified form of a goddess, in all probability vested with supernatural 
powers, the art historians, especially the pioneers among them who were 
mostly aliens to this culture and civilization and were thus not in a position 
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to verify what a mystifying figure a female might be in all reality, could do 
no better than simply labelling her as one of the mother-goddesses. This 
identification of woman as the mother-goddess happens to be the safest one 
which could hardly be contradicted at any stage, since it is here itself two 
important words - one the mother, and the other "goddess' - have been joined 
as a compound word of mighty import. Now the point before the student of 
the early Indian art history is, whethera given figure of a female, archaic in 
its appearance should be identified as a mother-superior or as a mother- 
goddess. The balance in this thesis tilts more towards the former. 


In so far as the hymns of the vedic rishis or the devotees of that time 
= are concerned, we find nothing wrong in their glorification of mother- 
goddesses, since a sentiment of devotion, veneration, affection and love can 
go to any limitin its expression, but when itcomes down tothe field of visual 
portraiture, so long as the marks of superhuman divinity are not visible on 
the person of a given figure ora figurine, there is no rationale in identifying 
it as a mother-goddess. 


In fine, we can say that even in such cases where literature is rather 
definite in its statement regarding particular female figure, our learned 
historians of early Indian art, have in their over enthusiasm identified such 
images as a mother-goddess. Mother she is by all means, but whether she 
was also a goddess is a mute point. What is beyond dispute in this case is 
that she is an exact, not-so-very-exact, an idealistic or symbolic, or even a 
decorative representation of a woman in her form. So long as one could 
successfully determine the identity of her womanhood, the first ever aim of 
the artist is achieved. Ironically, right from the early archaic depictions of 
a woman in early Indian art upto recent times, they have all been identified 
by the art historians in so many different ways, forms, names etc but rarely 
in their original and natural form i.e. of a woman. 


The one and the only aim of this dissertation is to look into all such 
identifications of female figurines from the early phase of Indian art with 
sole intention of establishing their identity primarily as a woman. 
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In order that this may not be taken merely as a passing remark on our 
part, it will be worthwhile looking intoa couple of examples from the earliest 
known literary texts of India, i.e., Vedic and the subsequent Jaina and 
Buddhist literatures. The purpose is to affirm the real identity of woman in 
her natural form of a woman in the most simplified feature of a lady of the 
Vedic period, and the woman seen from the view point of the authors of the 
Jaina and Buddhist texts of early stages. 


One may wonder as to what might be the relevance of all the endeavour 
of this sort in going through the pages of so many literary texts, specially 
when the accepted theme is not based directly on the literary sources, but 
more on that of art delineations. The simple explanation to this may be, that 
both the literature andart tend to express and delineate their own feelings and 
their own conceptions of the select society of a given period in almost the : 
same manner as the other. The basic source of inspiration for both the 
literateur and the artistis the society and its environment. Whatis expressed 
by a poet in words is picturised by the artist of his time, with the accepted 
idioms of his field in an altogether different way. But when it comes to be 
reviewed by the connoisseur of either literature or art at a later stage, the 
basic link between the two is easily determined. The facthas been that, what 
is conceived by a given society regarding something that is universal, 
remains one and same in all the media of expression, be it a literary 
composition of high order, or an art delineation of the highest merit. 


= Coming back to our theme regarding the, identity of woman in her 
natural form of a woman, bereft of all religious or ceremonial inhibitions, We 
can state here, that she has rarely been viewed or identified as a woman or 
mortal flesh and bone, both in early. Indian literature and early Indian art. 
Whathas been done so faris the deification of even the ordinary mortals. The 
fact which has been coolly ignored, is that all these so called divinities or the 
superhuman beings are the depictions of the differentforms of woman in her 
own way. As the situation stands today, although lot of work has been done 
about the secondary situation of woman of India, treating her as the mother- 
goddess, described and depicted in so many forms, there is hardly a work 
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worth mentioning where the same woman, the same mother-goddess, the 
same divinity is dealt with in her natural form as a woman. Talking in terms 
of degrees, whereas the comparative and superlative forms of Indian woman 
have been highlighted at its best, the primary form that of a woman has been 
sadly ignored throughout. 


II 


Having briefly discussed the scope of the subject regarding the real 
identity of woman and womanhood from the early Indian literature, archae- 
ology and art, and thus having confirmed the fact that in spite of good 
scholarship on the theme of mother-goddess, there is hardly a work dealing 
woman as such in her simple aspect, we proceed towards the exploration of 
the source material. As gleaned from the large number of female figurines 
and a hoard of seals and sealings discovered from a good number of - 
Harappan sites,' we feel convinced that woman fromthe very beginning was 
recognised as the primary symbol of generation or the act of creation. For 
this assumption whether there was any definite religious background in the 
Harappan society, isa disputable point. But, this mučh is certain that woman 
with herindividuality, was recognised all along as the mother par excellence- „ 
Although in the major works dealing with the cult of mother-goddesses" 
there is a lot of discussion regarding the female figurines being cult images 
of worship, there is still too little to show as to the genuineness of their 
worship. As it has been surmised earlier also by scholars, it is no wonder 
that among the female figurines found in the pre and protohistoric sites, 
some mightbe mere toys and nothing more? Besides, figures suchas mother 
and child* and the one that of a pregnant woman, appear more to be the 
representative of creation, progeny rather than depicting religious character, 
Likewise, the conclusions drawn by the earlier scholars on the basis of the 
use of clay for the purpose of modelling of the figurines, being indicative of 
mother-earth, is also quite a far-fetched. The simple fact is that all such 
figurines are the models of the earliest concept of woman as mothers, and 
itis the mother in all such cases who has received prominence, like she gets 
in the first word uttered by a baby. In my opinion, scholars have gone rather 
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too far in philosophising the simple truth regarding the early pre- and 
protohistoric figurines of womanas mother.* To be more specific, what has 
been classified by the scholars like Murray’ into three or more groups, is 
nothing butthe reflection of more recent ideas into the artifacts of much early 
days. The kind of figurines classified as divine woman or Ishtar type, the 
divine mother of Isis type or personified yoni Baubo type, could with all 
certainty be identified as mothers. The big halo added in the form of divinity 
by calling them Ishtar, Isis, Baubo etc., is nothing but a glorification of all 
such powers. A very simple archaeological description ofall these figurines 
will be that of a woman as a mother. Since, right from the beginning of the 
universe, it is the mother who received highest regard being the sole 
representative of creation and nourishment, and her own progeny could not 
but adore her better than by calling hera mother-goddess.* But in the course 
„of this adoration what has been swept away all along, is the genesis of the 
symbolism which elevatedthe simple mother-figures to the highest possible 
Status of a goddess. 


How far woman in her form of a mother was regarded and revered is 
clear from the very fact of overwhelming number of figurines discovered 
from the early pre and ‘protohistoric sites. Man in his early days being 
justified with the fact of creation, could do no better than adoring the woman 
- the great mother- as the mother-goddess. From a review of the reports of 
à good number of pre and protohistoric sites, we gather that these female 
figurines of the great mother have been classified and described variously. 
Apart from Murray, Marshall? has tried to classify them once again in three 
different groups. According to him, one of them is that of divine mother, the 
otheris that of human mother and the third is that of the mother of the Gods. 
All these, he has surmised on the basis of such representations as the one 
of the mother and child,!° the other one of the mother holding a baby to the 
left breast!’ and the next one hold a baby to the right breats.'” Before we 
review this hypothesis of Marshall, worth considering here are also the 
views of Mackay. After reviewing such types of female figurines, particu- 


larly those having swollen base indicating pregnancy, he considers them all 
as the votive figurines.” 
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In our turn, what we find in all these female figurines discussed above, 
is the fact that they represent woman as a mother. As we have stated earlier, 
conception, creation and nourishment of her progeny being the first and the 
foremost prerogative of a mother, these figures portray almost everything of 
this aspect; figurines with swollen base indicating pregnancy represent the 
first stage of motherhood. The figurines allowing their babies to suck milk 
either from the left or the right side of their breasts, justify the nourishing act 
of the role of a mother. 


The fact that majority of such figurines identified and addressed as 
divine mothers, are plain women portrayed in their crude, archaic and nude 
forms and are symbolic representation of the creative aspect of women 
which has been stressed. Ina given piece of art, whether belonging to the pre- 
historic, historic or to the very recent times, what matters most is the idea 
it communicates; rest is nothing but a part of style and mode. Thus, even 
though these figurines are crude and archaic, they succeed eminently well 
in conveying the basic idea for which they were meant to convey. Much 
before getting the hallowed status of mother-goddesses, these female 
figurines of yore, present themselves well in the form of a simple woman of 

* hertimes. The female figurines of such early times, in all probability could 
not have been so identified, had the creativity aspect not been given a 
prominance. The basic normof the day, as we infer from our survey of these 
figurines, primarily is the aspect of fertility and decoration or beautification 
becomes subsidiary. 


In the course of recent excavations of the post-Indus sites, there have 
been found a numerous terracotta figurines from the places like Navadātoli, 
Maheshvar, Nevāsā, etc.'* These figurines, coming from the post-Indus 
sites, are to a major part identical with the former ones. Buta good number 
of them, also exhibit further development and the changing notions of the 
human mind. The noteworthy point in case of such figurines is, thata good 
number of them have their lower part of their body draped. In many cases, 
though the lower body is covered with clothes, the upper remaining nude, 
seem to decorated with ornaments. Although scholars who have studied 
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' these terracotta figurines, attribute religious cannotation to all such terracottas 
we have yet to notice these visible marks of some attributes excepting 
perhaps the aspect of fertility which is rather prominent. It is a matter of 
opinion, whether to consider fertility as of religious import or merely a part 
nature by itself. In my opinion, all these figurines being the early creations 
of art, represent the most simple and natural fact of human life itself, wherein 
birth is a definite mark of creativity. Besidesa good number of clay figurines 
we have discussed above, a precious find of the type modelled in gold has 
also been found from Lauriya Nandangarh. On account of its frontal pose 
and the clear showing of genital organ, scholars have considered this image 
as belonging to the Mauryan period. T. Bloch who holds the credit for its 
discovery, has identified as the figure of Prithivt (P1.1), mainly on the basis 
of an analogous gold plaque discovered from Syria, belonging to 13th 
century B.C. and bearing the figure of goddess Astrate. This identification 
ef Bloch has been doubted by scholars like Coomaraswamy and Keith.' 
Incidentally, the figurines made of clay have been suggested on account of 
their being modelled in clay as representing mother earth (i.e. prithivi), and 
now this image which is not of clay but of precious metal like gold, is also 
being identified as mother earth. We realy feel puzzled as to which of these 
the two represents the earth. Be it as it may, the fact remains that the image 
is that of a woman delineated with full consideration in its mother-aspect. 


In 


Proceeding further, when we consider the vast literature of the vedic 
and later vedic periods as a part of our source, we find that the situation here 
also is more or less the same, for itis the human revealed in the female hymns 
that has replaced the clay figurines of the earlier times.'” Out of a good 


number of references of such women of the vedic period, a few could be 
reviewed as under. 


The names of women figuring in so many hymns are: Ushas, Rātri, 


Sinivali, Gungu, Aditi, Prithivi, Diti, Swāsti, Prini, Puramdhri, Anumati, 
Apdevi, Sarasvati, Vàc, Aranyani, Indrāņī, Varuņānī, Sachi, Rodasi, Sītā, 
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Uravarā, Araņī, Sradhhā, Dhisana, Ilā, Nirriti, Sunritā, Šrī, Sūryā and so 
forth.' 


Before we attemptat more about the personal features ofsomeofthose 
like Ushas, it is worthwhile to note here that the majority of the names 
mentioned above, literally denote either the power of fertility and female 
charm or they refer to some of the well known consorts of the vedic gods. 
In the sense of the former, we could easily consider the names of such 
women as Aditi, Prithivi, Purarndhari, Apdevi, Rodasi, Sita, Urvara, Arani 
andUshas. Forthe latter, well-known names are Saci, Indrani, Varunani and 
Sarasvati. The natural simplicity with which these dignified females are 
variously referred to in the vedic literature makes it clear that much before 
they were all deified in the form of so many goddesses, especially in the 
puranic literature of later date, they stood for the simpler aspect of creativity. 
The fact thatthe Vedic rishis had glorified them in so many words out of their 
emotional fervouralso goes to prove that these were the procreative energies 
of the nature. 


As gleaned from the Vedic Nighantus and the Niruktiof Yaskaand from 
the etymological explanations of the later date lexicons, names like Urvara, 
Sita and Aditi, denote something which is endowed with the natural power 
of conceiving, whereas Arani which is generally taken as a sacrificial altar 
is even today designed in the form ofa female genital. The fact that the vedic 
rishis considered all such elements highly dignified in the forma woman, 
is further proved by the names like that of Sraddha. What emerges out of 
this discussion is, that itis the fertility aspect of women which has received 
prominence throughout. They were so enamoured of their woman endowed 
with the natural power of conception, delivery and nourishment, that they 
praised them sky-high almost in the same term as so many goddesses and 
Saktis are praised in the Stotra literature of the much later dates. 


We may consider Ushas as the sole representative of all the women of 
the Vedic period. Apartfrom the fertility aspect which has been highlighted 
in others, natural delicacy and the beauty of the physical charm is well 
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represented in the hymns devoted to Ushas. “Ushas is the most graceful 
creation of Vedic poetry and there is no more charming figure in the 
descriptive lyrics of any other literature".!? 


The graphic description of Ushas as the most beautiful woman looking 
like a dancer decked in the gayful attire with a prominent bosom, marks 
further development in the enchanting woman. In all probability when such 
hymns which glorify the feminine charm of Ushas was thought of, the 
modellerorthe thinker, musthave overcome the mother-aspect the carricature 
of Ushas, described in so many words as a beautiful woman, a maiden and 
a real personification of everything that is charming,” clearly indicates the 
seeris as though talking of his beloved. Thus, in the form of Ushas, we find 
that it is the next stage of woman as the wife that is being extolled. 


Nearer this very category of woman as wife, can be grouped a large 
number of apsarās mentioned in the Vedic literature.” Described as the 
wives of semi-divine beings called Gandharvas”, they appear all like co- 
wives or the female-friends of the men-folk of the time. The well-known 
romance of Pururavas and the apsarā Urva$i, has all its setting in the Vedic 
period itself. The fact that they have close associ: on with the water (apyu- 
yūshā), also goes to prove their erotic leanings. “his is the third stage of 


woman being represented as the most charminy friend, in the hymns of 
Vedic literature. 


Passing on to the period represented by the Kaipsūtras and that of 
Grhyasūtras, we come to the stage where the most archaic situation of 
woman as mother, wife and friend has been systematized by means of so 
many sacrosanct ceremonies and the samskdras. Thus it denotes the 
established stage of mankind where he is described as kutumbi, grihastha 
or a house-holder, and his counterpart the woman, as ambika, ambā, 
ambālikā in the form of a mother, bhāryā, jaya, patnī and ardhāūīginī in the 
form of a wife. The countless rituals like thata pursavana, simantonnayana 
and jātakarma denote the fertility cult of the earlier days and upanayana and 
vivāha of the contemporary times as that of love-life. In short, this is the 
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stage where the relationship of woman was clearly defined and regularised 
in her roles of a mother, a wife, a daughter, and a sister. 


Thus, the utility of the Vedic and later Vedic literature as a source 
material presents the different stages of development of the role of woman 
in society. It also helps us in determining the roles of Indian woman in the 
gamut of joint family structure. In fine we can sum up that the woman who 
was considered in her early stages including that of prehistoric times, as a 
mother only, gradually came to be recognized in her other forms: a wife, N 
daughter and a sister by this time. Over and above, she still remained as the 
pivotal centre in Indian society. 


Besides the above, different traits of woman can be understood from the 
celebrated work from Pāņinī's Astādhyāyī. Considering the different rela- 
tionship of women he has broadly classified them into categories Kumári, 
patni, mātā, chhatra and āchāryā. According to Panini woman in the first 
part of her life before she got married, was known as kumari, kishorī or a 
kanyā.”* When she attained age of marriage she came to be known as varyā 3 
and vrityā. Out of the two, the one who preferred to choose her own husband, A 
was known as patimvará.? Once the same woman got married, she came to 
be known as parnīorvadhū. The newly wedded woman was also known with 
the common appelation of swiangald, jaya and pativami.^ Panini cites 
cases of women who had the pre-marital relationship but such cases were 
rare. The fact that women of his times liked to present themselves in a most 
charming fashion, is confirmed by his references to the ornaments like 
lalātikā, karnika, graiveyaka" and styles of hairdo as that of kesavesha and 
kabart. A curious reference to the charm of vastkarana in Panini, confirms 
further that women of his times were seductive, charming and tempting. 
That they were well educated is confirmed by the references like that of 
chhātrā and āchāryā. There are also references to such dedicated women 
who remained unmarried throughout their life, for the purpose of persuing 
theirstudies. The healthy state of their person and physique is well attested 
by good number of references to sports activities related to women. A few 
of them are like salabharijika (a kind of sport which became so popular at 
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the later stage that it became a well-known art motif in itself), uddālakā- 
pushpa-bhanijikā, asokapushpapracháyika and vīranapushpaprachāyikā, 
etc. The over all condition of women in the time of Panini, was most 
pleasant and healthy one and 1eflected in the visual art of later times. We 
shall revert to that when we deal with the art representations. 


Unlike Vedic, later Vedic and sūtra literature we have discussed above, 
the direct and more positive references to woman in the literature of the 
hetrodoxical sects like Jainism and Buddhism are almost lacking. Except 
for the reference to the mother of Tirthankaras and the Buddha, there are not 
many occasions in the otherwise mundane works of Jains and Buddhists. 
The sole reason for this lies in the philosophy of the sects. However, a lot 
of information about women of this period can be gathered from the 
narratives collected and compiled at different stages among which Jātakas 
are prominent; the tone of all these narratives reflects negative treatment of 
women. A good amount of information regarding woman is gathered from 
such contexts, where Bodhisattva talks of feminine allurements. In spite of 
the fact that much details as to the physical charm of women are quite 
idealistic in nature, there are still references, where the real and natural 
charm of females are described. In the Jātakas viz. Mahājanaka,” 
Chhaddanta and Unmadayanti>' and many others, gē +ās are full of details 
on feminine charm. However, as we have stated earlic”, all such stories end 
finally in censuring women rather than adoring them. The net result is that 
itis the wickedness of the woman that reigns supreme in these stories all 
along. Before we come to this part of woman from the Buddhist text, it may 
not be out of place to look into the details of a woman as a wife. The general 
position of the wife as we gathered from these texts has not been very 
encouraging.” The ideal of wife in those days was that she should be equable. 
(sadist or tulyāvayā), obedient (assavā or anubbatā), sweet of speech 


(piyabhāninī), fruitful, fair and famous (puttarūpayasūpētā) and following ` 


the wishes her husband (chandavasanuga).” The woman virtually became 
a mere object of play (upabhoga) with the rich, and to the average house- 
holder, aninstrument for producing progeny. She wasa mere pādaparichārikā 
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— a servant.** It is not to be surprised, if we, in our stories should find a sad 
and gloomy picture of woman-folk in general, leaving aside the abstract 
statements which have been cited above. Besides not-so-very promising 
condition of housewife, she has also to undergo lot of mental torture and 
disgrace, on account of good number of co-wives, concubines and others. 
This is clear from the term “sapatti-rosa-dukkham’” ,? which we come across 
frequently in the Jataka stories. 


Coming to the never ending wickedness of women, we notice that there 
is hardly any evil in the world spared, which has not been ascribed to women- 


folk. 


There are twenty-five different ways in which a wicked-woman is 
known : She approves her husband’s absence from home; she is not pleased 
at his return, she speaks ill of him, she is silent in his praise, she neglects 
his interests, she does what ought not to be done, but she never does what 
ought to be done, she goes to bed with her clothes on and lies with her face 
turned away from him, she changes her sides frequently, she makes great 
ado, she sighs a long drawn sigh, she feels a pain, she frequently rises from 
bed as if at nature's call, she acts perversely, she lends mar ears to a 
stranger’ s voice and listens attentively, she wastes her husband's goods to 
gain some other's love, she forms intimacy with herneighbour, she wanders 
abroad, she walks along the streets, she indulges in adultery, she treats her 
husband with disrespect, she exposes herself shamelessly to passes by, and 
standing at the door, she often looks around with confused mind.” What a 
masterpiece of observations on the cause of wickedness. 
an despises her husband : if the husband 
kard or reckless, or dull, or 
ng to her." Further, on nine 
Ifsheis fond of frequenting 
he houses of kinsfolk or of 
addicted to strong drinks, 
oor.?? Or, look at this; 


Then, on eight grounds a wom 
be poor or sick, or old, or a habitual drun j 
overworked by his cares of business, Or disobligi 
grounds, does a womanincur blame (padosani). 
parks, gardens and river banks, fond of visiting t 
strangers; given to wearing the smart cloth-vest, 
stares about her with idle looks, orstands before her d 
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a woman makes up to a man in forty different ways (achchavadati); she 
draws herself up, bends down, frisks about, looks coy, presses together her 
finger tips, plants one foot on the other, scratches the ground with a stick, 
dances her boy up and down, plays and makes the boy play, kisses and makes 
him kiss her, eats and gives him to eat, gives or begs something, mimics 
everything, speaks in a high or low tone, speaks indistinctly, appeals to him 
with dance, song and music, with tears or coquetry, or with her fury, laughs 
or stares, shakes her dress or shifts her loin-cloth, exposes or covers up her 
legs, exposes herbosom, herarm pit, her navel; closes her eyes, elevates her 
eyebrow, pinches her lip, makes her tongue loll out, looses or tightens her 
dress, loosens or tightens her headgear.” 


Indeed, the wickedness of a woman is brought out in all its aspects. 
Once a poor man’s wife insists upon going to the Kattika festival putting on 
a safflower coloured cloth, while the husband is too poor to get it. But the 
wife is obstinate, and does not heed her husband’s pleadings for lack of 
money and so makes her husband steal safflower from the king’s conserva- 
tories and risk his life. The manis caught, hauled up and impaled alive; his 
last words are “Alas! I shall miss going to the festival with you arrayed in 
safflower-coloured cloth, with your arms twined round by neck”.*® Another 
woman feigns sickness and does not do her household duties. We have a 
vivid picture, much like the present day, of how strife and discontent prevail 
in a household owing to the young wife's treachery. Poor Kachchani! Old 
and feeble and innocent, she is driven away from the house by her own son 
because of constant dinning in his ears by the young wife, who does not like 
to wait upon her old grandmother.” Likewise, there are references where 
the daughter-in-law also does not like the presence of the grandfather in her 
house.” Once a wife is tired by walking and is carried on shoulders by her 
husband. In course of the journey, she is so thirsty that the man at last strikes 
at his right knee from which she drinks blood and thus quenches her thirst. 
Afterwards they live on the bank of a river. Once the husband notices a 
robber with hands, feet, nose and ears cut off, drifting down the stream with 
loud wailing. The husband takes pity, brings him to his hut, and nurses him. 
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Now the wife falls in love with this stranger, and at last gets rid of her 
husband.*' What an appalling example of ungrateful and treacherous wife ! 
Numerous are the instances of this nature. Nothing is spared in hurling bitter 
invectives against womankind and the harsh reflections are frequently met 
with.. The ways of women are difficult to understand; they are as perplexing 
as the course of fish in the sea.5 “Frailty, thy name is woman” Fickleness 
of mind is an inborn with woman. Truthfulness is scarsely seen with them 
(sachchāni tasàm sudullabham).** Like fuel burning in a blazing fire, they 
burn a man whom they serve for gold or for desire.“ The selfish, possessive 
and doubtful nature of a woman is illustrated in the words of the wife of a 
fowler: day by day you return empty-handed; I suppose you maintain a 
second establishment elsewhere.** Similarly, a fish, while caught in the net 
and at the fisherman's fire says : 


"Tis not the cold, the heat, or wounding net; Tis but the fear my darling 
wife should think another's love has lured her spouse away’” 


The relevance of this is more than longer references to the wickedness 
of woman, conveyed in the Jatakatextis contrasted with many a Jataka story 
glorifing women represented in the early panels in many of the art centres 
like Bhārhut, Sanchi, Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda, Mathura, Bodh Gaya, 
Ajanta etc. As it will be clear from our discussion of the art representations 
of these above centres, although Buddhism has condemned outright the 
charming side of woman in its stories and parables, it could hardly restrain 
itself from the magic of feminine temptations. A quick glance at the 
charming faces of the female sculptures from the above mentioned art 
centres of Buddhist leanings, makes us feel convinced that whatever views 
regarding women were held by the orthodox Buddhist they remained 
confined to theirown mental thought. They were rarely transferred to visual 
medium. The fact that Buddhism and Jainism belong to the soil of this very 
sub-continent is reflected in their artistic delineations. In so far as female 
sculptures of these creeds are concerned, there is hardly any indication of 
their religious leanings on other faces. To the students of art, devoid of any 
sectarian inhibitions, they appear to be the most charming examples of 
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women ever seen in the whole gamut of Indian art. Whether it is at Bharhut, 
Sanchi, Amarāvatī, Nagarjunikonda or at Mathura or Ajanta, the personality 
of woman is found depicted in its best. It is trie that Indian woman appears 
in her best in the association of all the art centres of Buddhist art. In many 
cases specially while looking at the female sculptures of the Kusana period 
atMathurā,it appears that the artist and his patron were deliberately sticking 
to such details of the female atātoiny, which they were not supposed even 
to remember, what to talk their visual representations. Reviewing this 
situation from the Side of Buddhist school of thought, we may conclude that 
the artist working was giving vent to all those elements of the feminine 
character and beauty contained in the Játaka stories as the marks of woman's 
wickedness. Any way, the truth remains that the story-teller of the Jatakas 
excels in his diatribe agalüst the womanhood in one instance, and the artist 
of the Buddhistic centres on the otherside the feminine beauty. There exists 


hardly any comparison between the two. The matter of fact is that both these 
situations exist. 


In the foregoing discussion about the woman of Buddhistic World; 
something which has escaped our attention is the reference to a good number 
of female attendants of the harem called nātakitthis. The entire Pali literature 
particularly Jātakas, are replete with references to them.” Literally meaning 
"dancing girls” the natakitthis are also referred to as nātakī or nātakā”' The 
main job of such ladies in the harem and even outside, was to amuse or 
entertain the king or the prince. In many cases they were treated as unwedded 
wives.” In case of no legitimate son, a king, if we are to believe the Jātakas, 
could also adopt the sonborn out of a ndfakitthi as an heir to the throne.” They 
are said to be young, good looking and well-decked with ornaments: 


alamkata devachcharā samghā viya solasa- sahassa sañkhā nātaki 
gana ti>* and uttama rūpadharā natakitthiya.> 


Coincidently, it is the nātakitthis who are seen often in a good number 
Of panels of art depictions throughout, rather than the other ladies of the 
harem, who are mostly conspicuous by their absence. In fact, all the female 
figures which have been included by the researchers on dance in Indian 
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Sculptures, are none else than the nātakitthis who always appearin beautiful 
but only in dance-like postures. The fact remains that these women of the 
Buddhistic world have been made to appear as dancers. Luckily they are the 
one who have somehow escaped any criticism by the Buddhist writers. 


Having recounted the source material of the early stages regarding the 
identity of woman in the Indian context rather briefly, we would like to deal 
with literary texts at a later stage with the art examples of the respective 
periods. It is no gainsaying that, the early Indian art could not be explained 
in isolation with the literature of the times. Last but not the least, it may 
suffice to say that even for the successful review of the art delineations, a 
thoughtful consideration of its contemporary literature is highly essential. 
All this is because the two media of human expression are never separable. 
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297% J, VI, p. 49, G. 195-6. 
*Kadā sattasatà bhāriyā sabbalmakara bhūsitā 
Kadā sattasatà bhariyā susaññā tanu majjhimā 
Kadā sattasatā bhāriyā assavā piyabhānini”. 

30. J., V, pp. 214-19; G. 59-60. 

SI J., V, pp. 45-47. 

32. J., V, pp. 434 : 


*Pavasam assa [vanneti] gatam nánuso chati disva patim agatam nabhinandati, 
Bhattāra vannam na kadāchi bhāsati ete padutthaya bhavanti lakkhaņa”. 
33: J. IV, pp. 76-G, 134, p. 422-G. 
“yassa bhariyā tulyavaya samaggā 
anubbatā dhanmakāmā pajātā 
kolinīyā silavati patibbatà 


daresu ve sotthanam tad-āhu. 
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Dve cha sādisiyo bhariyā usabham cha gavam satam 
Dhammena rajjam karesam bhhukáro me si luddaka”; J. II, p. 428. G: 
“Nanachchhanda Maharaja ekagare vasamase 
aha gāmavaram ichchhe brāhmani cha gavam satam 
chhatto cha ājaūūaratham kanya cha manikundalam"; J., V, p. 348. G. 62: 
“Kachchi te sadisi bhariyā assava piyabhanini. 
Puttarüpa yasūpetā tava-chhanda-vasā nugā”; J. VI, 361-G: 
“Hatthi gavāssā manikuidala cha 
nariyo cha iddhesu kulesujātā”. 


34. J. IU, p. 342; attano bhariyan cha mátaram cha ādāya etc., VI, p. 364 ; tena hi 
tata kumarekam ānemā ti aha - - - - - devi katipaham nā kifichi 


rañño vadetha - - - -" also at p. 473. G: 
Itthigumbassa pavarā achchanta piyavādini 

anuggata sīlavati chhāyā va anapāyi ni 

Akkēdhanā pafifiavati pandità attha dassini 

ubbarim kenadosena dajjasi dakara kkhato"; 

“bahithi vata chariyāhi kumārī vindate patim 
udarassa uparodhena gohanubbethanena cha 
Aggissa parichariyaya udakummajjannena cha 
Vedhabbam katukam loke gachchanneva rathesabha”. 


35. J. IV. p. 316: Baranasiraja devirh puchchhi bhadde māthuggāmassa nama kim 


atireka dukkam ti - "sapattirosa dukkam devā ti". 
36. J. V, pp. 434-35. G. 298-304 : 

“Pavdsam assa vanneti gatam nānu sochati 

disvā patim agatam nabhinandati 


bhattara vaņņam na kadachi bhasati 
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ete padutthàya bhavariti lakkhaņā 
Anattham tassa charati asaūatā 
atthan cha hāpeti akichchakarini, 
Paridahitva sayati Paranmukhi 
ete padutthaya bhavanti lakkana; " 
Cf. also Kāmasūtra 12, 22 and 52. 
Bile J. V. p. 433. G. 295 : 
*Daliddam aturan chapi jinnakam 
Surasondakam pamattam muddhapallan 
cha rattam kuchchesu hapanam 
sabbakammapadanana avajananti Samikam”. 
38. J. V., p. 433. G. 296-7 : 
* Aramasilà uyyanam nadi Ratiparakulam 
dussamandanam anuyuttā yā cha itthi majjapāyainē; 
yà cha nillokanasīlā ya cha padvāra thāyinī 
navahi etehi thānehi padosam āharat” - itthiyo”. 
39. J. V. pp. 433-4 *Chattalisahi khalu —— thānehi 
itthi purisam achchhavadati, vijambhati, vinamati, 
vilasati, vilajjati, nakhena nakham ghatteti 
pādena pádam akkamati Katthena pathavim likhati 
dārakam ullarigheti olarigheti kilati kīlapeti chumbati 


chumbapeti bhujati dadāti ayachati”, etc. 


J. L, pp. 499-500 : “ichchham aham sāmi kusumbharattam nivasetvā ekam 


40. 
pārupitvā tava kanthe laggā kattikarattivaram charituni iti” 


4]. J.I., p. 464; “Tassa brühmani dussīlā ahosi papadhamma", etc. 
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J. HL, p. 425. G. 1: *Odātavatthā suchi allakesá kachchani kim kumbhim 
apassayitvā 


pitthā tilā dhovasi tandulàri 
tilodano hohiti kissa hetu”, etc. 


J. IV, p. 45: *mahyarit mata pāpadhammā pitarari me pitighatakamam kāreti 
etc.” 


J. II, p. 115 ff; “Bhikku mātu gamo nama akatannū mita dūbhi thaddha hadayā 
porana ka paņditāpi attano dakkhina jannu lohitam pāyetvā yavajivitam danam 
pi datvā ----” etc. 


J. V, p. 94. G. 295 : 


“Chorinam bahu buddhinam yasu sachcham sudullabham thinam bhavo durājano 
machchha ssevodake gatam’. 


J. I, p. 295: 


Musa tasam yathā sachcham sachcham tēsām yathà musa gavo bahutinsseva 
mama santi varam see also V, pp. 94-6, 295, etc. 


J. II, p. 330. G. 39 : 


“yam età upasevanti chhandasā và dhanena và jatavedo và santhanam khippam 
anudahanti nan" 


J. 1, p. 209 : Tvam divase divase tuchchha atthe agachchhasi annam pi tē baht 
pasita batthanam atthi manne”. 


J.I. p. 211. G. 33; contrast the words of Sambulā at J.V, p. 916[282]. 
J. IV, pp. 315-16 ; V, pp. 278, 282; VI, p. 49. 

Ibid., 11, 40, 408. 

Ibid., V, 178, VI, 49. 

Ibid., V, 278-79. 

Ibid., TII, 40. 

Ibid., VI, 43. 
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The age old problem as to the beginning of early Indian art, remains a 
matter of great debate and speculation till today. The situation about its 
beginning looms large. Even with a long and hoary history of literary 
antiguity for its background, history of Indian art falls centuries apart in 
matter of time, when it comes to the delineations of images in plastic art. In 
other words, as gleaned from the preceding discussionof the source material 
from literature, we have ample evidence of picturesque ideas no doubt, but 
in the absence of any solid visual image representing the same the descrip- 
tions remain hypothetical. The long gap in the chronology, between real 
artistic activities and that of literary references, has baffeled scholars of the 
early history of Indian art all along, and the reasons therefor have given to 
much speculation. We will let it remain at thatand not involve ourself in the 
problem. 

Before coming to the theme, identity of woman in Indian art, and 
discussing her appearance from the third century B.C. onwards, it may not 
be irrelevant here to say a few words about the protohistoric phase of early 
Indian art. 

Although, as we have referrerd to earlier, a good amount of antiquities 
have been unearthed from the Indus valley sites; however, their real identity 
remains still unsettled. Besides many other reasons, one most important 
pointisalso thatthe script of the Harappan people remains yetas undeciphered. 
We will not delve into this for space does not permit us to go into any detail 
on this issue: it will suffice to say that all the attempts on the part of scholars 
to decipher this script, remains controversial and mostly speculative. Yet 
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what has been gathered from all such protohistoric sites is full of multifari- 
ous themes which revolve all around woman of the times. Be it the identity 
of many figurines from many sites, and even the unique lady in bronze, are 
all unique in many ways. We will examine the identity of woman with the 
pecularities of this great woman who has been identified variously. Dancers 
describe her as the greatest danseuse and master-artist and artisans remem- 
ber her as the earliest known masterpiece of bronze casting and historians 
of religious disciplines as the mother goddesses. What people have missed 
is as the simple fact that she is a woman in flesh and bone represented in a 
bronze cast whose every posture, her stance and dress is naturally portrayed. 
Had the writings on the seals of her times been successfully deciphered, she 
might have been identified as the earliest known queen of this culture. 


In spite of this disparity between literature (i.e., the Vedic literature) 
and that of protohistoric archaeology (i.e., the Indus civilization) the fact 
remains that there is a long gap of time before we arrive at the art 
representations of the Mauryan times. Is Mauryan art indigeneous or, the 
product influenced by the Greco-Roman artis a matter of great debate. There 
are as many theories as there are scholars. We, as stated earlier, will not enter 
into this controversy. It will suffice here to state that it is from the times of 


the Mauryas that we start getting the singular examples of Indian art, 
including of course female figures. 


The art of the Mauryas has got two stages. The clear lines of these two 
strata are marked in the presence of two altogether different varieties of 
specimens. Firstly a good number of terracotta figurines, display all the 
peculiarities of the life-style of the commoners. The other the numerous 
gigantic pillars and the other vestiges of this time, is nothing but the sheer 
reflection of the cosmopolitan court art of the Mauryas. The many female 


sculptures, examples of terracotta belong to the former types and out number 
the sculptures of the court art. 


In fine we can state that, in spite of the time gap, terracotta figurines of 
the times of the Mauryas retain two peculiarities viz., the closest possible 
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resemblance to the styles of the protohistoric times and theakinness with the 
life-style and the faith of the contemporary common man. In order to study 
the art remains of the Mauryan times and to do full justice to our subject, it 
is the peculiarity of the Mauryan terracotta figurines that demands our 
primary attention. The stone sculptures of this time, are very few in number 
and hence more aristocratic in nature. We prefer to deal first with the life- 
style of the common man, especially that of his better half, than that of the 


lady of aristocratic genre. 


The richness of these terracotta art of this period was considered by the 
art historians as poor man's art. But, soon after thorough study of the 
numerous varieties of the clay figurines, they realised their mistake later. 
Now, as it has been accepted by one and all, that the terracotta art of India 
happens to be tlie richestin its variety. The reasons are three-fold. First, the 
easy availability of raw material, the clay, an ideal for modelling terracotta 
figurines, especially in the areas of the upper Gangetic valley and the Indus. 
The second reason behind the intense popularity of the terracotta arthandled 
by, is that clay which practically costs nothing, can be handled by common 
man to create something out of it. The third reason being that in terracotta, 
practically anything and everything satisfying the artistic urge of the 
common man could easily be shaped. It was the art of the common man as 
well as the of the classical artist. The fact that the potter has been equated 
with prajāpati in our society, is well borne out in the field of terracotta art. 


Not much expertise is needed for preparing the clay by the potter. 
However, there are references regarding the terracottas art in literature 
wherein, details on the preparation of clay is also discussed. Itis said in the 
Asvalayana Grhya Parisista! that for nāga-bali (snake-sacrifice), a fine 
head ofa snake in clay or wood should be made and worshipped for one year. 
According to the Mahabharata’, Nishida Ekalavya made a clay figure of his 
guru Dronacharya and practised archery in front of it. The Harivamsa also 
refers to the clay figures of Madhu and Kaitabha. The clay figures are also 
mentioned in the Brahma’, Kālikā*, Linga” and Narada Purānas*. 
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The toys were quite popular in ancient India. There is an interesting 
reference to toys in the Bhaddasāla Jātaka'. Here, prince Bidudabha 
questions his mother as to why he does not get gifts like horses, elephants 
and toys which other princes were receiving from the maternal side. 


The Kasyapa Samhita’, a medical treatise re-edited in the third century 
A.D., gives a long list of toys. There is a mention of toys also in the 
Divyāvadāna, a work written between the third and the fourth'centuries A.D. 
Kālidāsa in his Sakuntalam'? speaks of a painted terracotta peacock. 
Banabhatta in the seventh century A.D., mentions Lēpyakāra Kadambaka, 
who prepared terracotta crocodiles, tortoises, coconuts, plantains and betel- 
nut-trees, on the eve of the marriage of Rājyašrī"". 


These mentioned in literary works are the reflections of actual speci- 
mens of the times. The art of terracotta modelling which resurged in the 
Mauryan times attained popularity in the society of the succeeding centuries. 


The Mauryan period (322-185 B.C.) is marked by a sudden spurt in 
artistic activity in the country and the terracotta art was no exception. Some 
of the primitive types of the previous age almost vanished and an entirely 
new class of figures appeared. They are unique not only because of their size 
but also on account of their remarkable stylistic traits in respect of 
physiognomy and expression. A number of Mauryan figures have come 
from the capital city of Pataliputra (modern Patna) and its environs and from 
many other centres in the empire among which the most noteworthy are 
Buxar in Bihar and Mathura and Kausambi in U.P. 


There are several types of figures which may be of the pre-Mauryan 
period and may have continued to survive during Mauryan epoch as well; 
others may be of late Mauryan or bordering the Maurya-Sunga periods (2nd 
century B.C.) But, there are certain characteristic features peculiar to 
terracottas of the fourth to second centuries B.C., when the imperial Maury:S 
were ruling; we can conveniently describe them as Mauryan terracottas. 
These are assigned to the Mauryan period since they were recovered from 
the Mauryan levels in the course of excavations at Patna, especially at 
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Kumrahar- thesite wherethe Mauryan palaceonce stood, and Bulandi Bagh 
where the fortifications of the city were laid bare. On stylistic grounds 
terracottas from other parts of the Mauryan empire, can be assigned to the 
same period. 

The most important centre of terracotta art of the Mauryan period was 
Patna itself, in the area which is now a suburb known as Bulandi Bagh. The 
terracottas found in this part of the city, though not numerous, are most 
remarkable because they are entirely of a different character, especially the 


female figurines. 
The traits are : 


1. They are quite large in size and are characterised by smooth and 
sensitive modelling. 


"They mostly represent girls and each ofthem depicts a complete figure 


N 


in the round. 

3. Their faces are delicately modelled and from their appearance it can 
be certainly affirmed that they are cast in moulds, whereas the 
remaining part of the body is modelled by hand, which was then 
evidently joined together before firing. 

4. Each figure is quite tall and not stout and stumpy as the archaic 


terracottas used to be. 


5. Each figure stands on a small pedestal. 


6. The figure is usually of slender proportions but the modelling of the 
legs sometimes appears to be somewhat inaccurate. 

7. Themostdistinguishing mark of these figuresis theirdelicately carved 

features, specially of the female figures. 


en weara fluttering skirt as lower garment, while the breasts 


8. These oft i "ae 
e skirt of such figures indicate 


are shown bare. The uplifted edges ofth 
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the swinging motion of the body and this as well as their costume 
suggest that they are dancers. 


9, Someofthesehavesecured their whole mass of hair in a piece of cloth 
Or kerchief recalling the Sakkos of Greek women, while some others 
wear a very elaborate headdress set with large discs at places, or a 
bicornate headdress. 


10. Round the neck, the dancers have a broad collar, the like of which has 
been found in the excavations at Taxila, a provincial capital. 


11. These dancers also wear heavy ear-studs and broad girdles composed 
of beaded strands which hold their skirts in position. 


12. The figurines look almost like mannequins and the whole effect is one 
of elegant and sophisticated bearing. 


The Bulandi Bagh figures stand out among the Indian terracottas by 
their sheer size and exquisitely carved features which are so nicely executed 
that the figures can be better termed as the clay sculputres. They are indeed 
remarkable for smooth modelling and their luminous bodies. This certainly 
is a spectacular phenomenon in the evolution of Indian terracotta art, 
particularly after the inarticulate ‘timeless’ types of the pre-Mauryan period. 
Itis, therefore, very likely that the Mauryan terracottas, more so those from 
the Bulandi Bagh area, represent the court-art similar to the Mauryan stone 
sculptures. It is not unlikely that foreign artists who found work in the 
Imperial Mauryan court also tried their hands at modelling in clay. 


A very important centre of Mauryan art of terracottas was at Buxar in 
Bihar. Numerous figures assignable to the Mauryan period have turned up 
from time to time at this imposing ancient site on the Ganga. But there is 
nothing that can remotely be compared with the Bulandi Bagh pieces. Here 
too, the faces are moulded whereas the body is hand-made. 


The modelling of the female faces are delicately executed. All these 
figurines are well-baked, and some of them also have a red slip applied to 
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them. These female figurines havebeen shown seated. The female terracottas 
of this area are something different from the other Mauryan figures because 
they are characterised by elaborate headdresses and beaded ornamenta- 
tions. 


An important class of Mauryan figurines is that from Mathura which, 
though not the capital city, was nevertheless a great centre of art and trade 
located as it was on the arterial routes connecting Pātaliputra (Patna) and 
Taxila and the great Grand Trunk road which joined north and south. 


The Mathurā figurines of the Mauryan period are almost always dark 
greyish in colour and are treated in several cases with a black slip. The 
figures are of fine clay which is free from impurities, and in all likelihood 
baked in the kiln along with the characteristic Mauryan pottery which has 
been labelled as the Northern Black Polished Ware with a fine slip having 
a mirror like polish and has a greyish core. However, the slip on the pottery 
in some cases is crude and very closely resembles to that on the terracotta 


figurines of the period. 


The most remarkable figure of the Mathurā class is that of a Mother 
goddess which very closely resemble atleast stylistically, that of the earlier 
period. The main difference is in the technique of its execution. Whereas the 
mother-goddess figurines of the earlier period were all hand-made this one 
is made in two parts. Her head is a modelled from a mould while the body 
is modelled by hand and joineed later. Faces are somewhat oval and the eyes, 
which are rendered elliptical, are indicated by an outline in relief and hence 
they look like spectales. No eyebrows are shown. The figurines are depicted 
wearing very elaborate headdress consisting of a number of rosettes 
enriched with stamped patterns. Although the head is moulded in the 
Mathura school of art pattern the wig-like headdress is of applique work. 
Breasts are heavy and, together with the inordinately broad hips, emphasize 
the fertility aspect of the great mother. Round the neck is a broad collar 
(kanthi) and a longish necklace dangles over the breasts, reaching the navel 
where its ring pendantis shown resting and on either side are whatlooks like 
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fluttering streamers. Over the hips are seen a broad girdle (mekhlà) 
composed of a number of round-bosses bearing a stamped beaded pattern 
in relief. The girdle, being broad, completely covers the genitals. The legs 
are always short and stumpy and the hands, which are missing in a number 


of specimens, were probably curved. 


The mother-goddess type from Mathurā is very closely similar to the 
earlier ones; the only difference between the two being the beak-shaped or 
a snout-like nose, the outsize spiral (sarpa-kundala) in the ear and the 
absence of the large elaborate headdress in the latter. The Mauryan mother- 
goddess wears large discs (tātarika-chakra) in the ears (acutally such 
ornaments of polished stone have been found in Mauryan levels at certain 
sites in the Ganga valley.), They were covered with gold foil and impressed 
with repousse patterns. But forthese, both types are stylistically similar, and 
so also in their modelling. The Mauryan specimens thus mark a stage in the 
development of the plastic representation of the mother-goddess; the idol 
now becomes more naturalistic and human. She is no more the fierce, 
malevolent but the merciful mother, intent to protect her children and bestow 


happiness and prosperity upon them. 


The change in the representation of the mother-goddess from the bird- 
faced and animal-faced to the human face is indeed remarkable. Roundels 
of applied clay, sometimes resembling rosettes, are seen in the earlier 
mother-goddess figurines but their number increases when the headdress 
becomes elaborate. This headdress is the characteristic feature of the 
Mauryan female figures and is highly likely that we can discern Hellenistic 
influence here, because the elaborate headdresses are also characteristic of 
the terracotta figures of the Hellenistic Greece of the fourth and third 
centuries B.C. The Greek influence can be clearly perceived particularly in 


the specimens from Bulandi Bagh. 


Itis evident that in more ways than one these terracottas are somewhat 


different from the well-known Sunga and Kusāņa terracottas of later times. 


Firstly quite a few of the Mauryan specimens have a sort of cites and highly 
individualized facial type and expression and at times dress as well. 
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Secondly, the kind of soft and generalized plastic treatment of the waist line 
and the ends of the skirts, is no where to be seen in Sunga-Kusāņa 
terracottas. These characteristics seem to leave no room for doubt that 
Mauryan terracottas were inspired by contemporary Greco-Bactrian forms 
and fashions for which there must have been some popular demand in the 
then cosmopolitan city of Pataliputra. Typologically these figures are thus 
in line with the terracotta female figurines of the protohistoric Indus Valley 
on the one hand and the later Sunga-Kusāņa female figurines on the other; 
but they belong to the period cf the Mauryas. 


Aftera brief study of the clay figurines of earlier times and the Mauryan 
terracottas when we proceed to survey the stone sculptures of times, trying 
to discern more about contemporary woman of its age, we see stone 
speciman are rather limited in number. Excepting for couple of yasksht 
images from this period there are not many stone sculptures of the Mauryan 
period. Some art historians, have time and again referred to the yakshī from 
Didarganj, another from near about Bésnagar and the third one from Samath 
as of that period. Whether it is Coomaraswamy," Stella Kramrisch,” 
Agrawala" or Nihar Ranjan Ray,” all of them have confined themselves to 
the descriptions of only these some similar and female- sculptures from the 
Mauryan period. Before coming to the details of such sculptures it may not 
be out of place to emphasise that the Mauryan terracotta figurines out 


number stone sculptures. 


The fact that the above mentioned images of the Mauryan period have 
been identified as Yakshis has led to the promise that all such female figures 
- gigantic in stature - are images of yakshas or their counterparts yakshis. In 
s, the images of the yakshis are the true representatives of the 


spite of all thi : 
ydifference being that they are portrayed in more 


women of the times - the onl 
than life size. 

shown in sampadasthanaka pose; in her 
righthand she holds some indistinct object, resembling a somewhat similar 
object with the yaksha from Bodh Gaya". She carries a bunch of mango-fruit 
in her outstretched left hand, which may indicate her association with some 


The yakshi from Besnagar is 
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formofambikā (2). The execution, dress and ornaments of the yakshiī bears 
a close affinity with yaksha figures from the same place (pl. IX). 


Another fragment, which probably formed part of some coping or 
similar architectural piece and was dug up at Sarnath along with other finds 
of the Mauryan period; perhaps a portrayal of a sad woman is remarkable. 
Itis made of the same grey-pinkish- sandstone as the lion capital of Ašoka.'* 


“In cage of this female sculpture the summary modelling, however, 
gives way to delicate modulations in the profile of the nude body. In its 
plastic and linear expressiveness, the work stands between the treatment of 
the Mauryan yakshas and that of Šunga sculpture in Bhārhut sharing 
characteristics of both. Qualitatively it is above either, a lingering caress of 
tactile subtlety, that apprehends the surging and receding of the modelled 
stone, as youth that buds forth into the self-created limitof an emotion, which 
knows of no outside and comprises the whole existence like sleep itself. In 
this way intense emotion leads pure intensity, which has absorbed the 
particualr emotion. No face need be shown, where the breathing body and 


the large and smooth lotus bud co-exist as plastic values, but witha different 
degree of animation.” 


Apart from the two female sculptures belonging to the Mauryan times, 
the most prominent female figure is the yakshi from Didarganj. Ever since 
this masterpiece of Indian art has come to light, it has brought revolution in 
the field of Indian art history in general and that of female sculptural | 
portraiture in particular. There is hardly a work on Indian art worth its name, 
that does not carry graphic description of this great lady: There are as many 
descriptions as there are scholars. In spite of all this, as we could gather from 
our review of the situation, this yakshi has rarely been assessed in her | 
capacity as a woman. To our understanding she has seldom been reviewed 
in her role as that of a chaurī-bearer. It is possibly Nihar Ranjan Ray, who 
has forthe first time examined her features in detail of the royal lady but even 
he did not consider her, to be a chauri-bearer. When looked from this angle 
and combined with the literary descriptions of a chaurī-bearer — especially 
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from the works of Bana Bhatta and others, she reveals some new facts of her 
charm. 


Here, in this image, one witnesses what appears to be an early urban, 
dignified, conscious and sophisticated female, immortalized in later Indian 
art and literature. The sensuous modelling of the lower belly and the 
abdomen, the chin and the region round the eyes is striking." This tall, well- 
built and well-proportioned queenly figure, with her full-blown bosom and 
the firm fleshy buttocks constricted waist with soft abdominal muscles, 
broad hips ornamented with a girdle and supported by two straight legs at 
once recall the dainty and lively chauri-bearers of the literatures. She is 
bubbling with freshness of youth (K, iūchid-unamukta-bālā-bhāvā); wearing 
necklace and anklets, (hāram-udvahantī and nüpur-yugalena vachalita- 
charana). Though her left hand is unfortunately lost; in all probability, it 
must have been resting on her waist and, that way, along with the girdle she 
is wearing, she would have fitted well with the description *mekhala-damnt 
- vinyastavama-hastakisalaya'. Likewise, a look at her two straight and 
sturdy legs straightway reminds us of the descriptive phrase “madana- 
nagara-torana-stambha-vibhramam vibhrānā jaigha dvitayanv. Even her 
eyes and the eyebrows which are especially striking, correspond fully with 
Bana's description of  unnamita-aika-bhrülatà ?' of a chaurī-bearer. In the 
same way, here also can be justified all the names of a chauri-bearer from 
literature suchas vilāsinī, várüngana, kāminī, kāmadevatāandsumadhyamā, 
etc.” 

To summarise, woman represented in the art of Mauryan times, 
present a varied picture. In case of early terracotta figurines the so-called 
mother-goddesses, she is nearer to the pre and protohistoric figurines. In 
certain respects all her features, dresses and ornaments resemble the woman 
of the neolithic period. Coming to the terracotta ‘sculptures’ from the area 
of Bulandi Bagh, Buxar, Kaušāmbī and also from Mathura to some extent, 
she is on par with the more dignified sculptures of Mauryan age. It is here 
that she becomes one with the urban and more dignified counterparts. As 
regards female types in stone, they are unique even though limited in 
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Greco-Roman influence in such images so often expressed in art 
literature is not very much convincing and cannot beapplieduniversally. The 
argument that the urban, dignified and sophisticated female type and form 
was notthat well-knownto the people of Mauryan times, does nuthold water. 
Pātaliputra was a great urban centre andall the nuances of its urban life style 
are explempified by Megasthenes. We very much doubt whether the 
Mauryan artists have taken technical aid from the Greeks in sculpting the 
semidivine images of the many gods and goddesses. 


Despite a lot of difference, both in case of execution and the style of the 
Mauryaand Šunga stone sculptures, the terracotta figuresof both the periods 
are more or less identical. This is mainly on account of the fact that the 
terracotta art is primarily the art of the people. It has nothing whatsoever to 
do with the influence of the royal-court since it always depended on the 
whims and the fancies of the common man and to cater to there needs. The 
one basic difference in case of the terracotta figurines of the Mauryan times 
and those of the Suiga period lies in the fact that the former for the major 


part excepting the head and face were hand-made, while the latter wholly 
moulded. 


Basic features of the terracotta figurines of the Sunga period are that 
they are mostly, produced froma single mould and generally flat at the back. 


Besides this, these terracottas are also provided with hole at the top for 
hanging them on the walls. 


Among the centres of the Šunga terracottas, the most important are 
Kausambi (near Allabahad), Rājghāt (near Varanasi), Bhītā and Mathura (all 
in U.P.) and Tāmluk - the ancient port town of Tāmralipti in West Bengal. 
Itis very likely thatterracotta figurines were manufacturedat these and other 
centres of the Sunga empire and then sent to the other areas. 


We will skip over many details of technical nature of the Sunga 
terracottas and concentrate only on.the subject matter of the many plaques 
from different sites. In the process we notice that these plaques depict 
variety of themes. They often portray young and beautiful woman in the full 
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bloom of their youth, engaged in toilet, and music and dance. Such female 
figurines are almost voluptuous and have always a large and elaborate head- | 
dress which forms the only stylistic link between the Sunga and the Maurya 
terracottas. Some times, the auspicious emblems are seen in their head- 
dresses as well. The headdress is extremely heavy, having a number of 
beaded bands which perhaps simulate jewelled strips similar to those 
referred to by the poets like Kalidasa and others. These figures are almost 
always loaded with jewellery which is in keeping with the Indian woman’s 
weakness for personal adomment. They have outsize studs or discs in their 
ears which are similar to those found in historical levels in the excavations 
of north Indian sites. These women also wear elaborate necklaces (ratna 
hāras), composed of multiple bead strings or torques (kanthi): some of the 
necklaces comprise the eight auspicious emblems (ashta māngalikahāra) 
suchas the svāstika, the goad (arikuša), a pair of fish, etc. Besides, they have 
heavy bangles, anklets, and broad bejewelled girdles. There is no doubt that 
this heavy jewellery conceal, to some extent, the loveliness of the delicately 
modelled body. Several such plaques of great beauty have come down to us 
from Kaušāmbī in U.P., including a limited group with erotic motifs. 


A striking feature of the Sunga female figures is their nudity. The 
women are no doubt some times shown wearing a lower garment which is 
worn round their loins, and the pleats, gathered at the front, are taken at the 
back between the legs and tucked in; but this garment seems to be 
diaphonous and that the sex organs can be distinctly seen through. in a 
number of cases, the females are almost nude, with the pudenda prominently 


depicted. 
eavy nestling breasts and broad hips and a 


i ith the h : d 
mice Ae uring. Their depiction of the 


narrow waist, render the feminine form most all ng. | B 
genitals in sharp contrastto the totalabsence of nudity in the Mauryan p 


{ 
1 
is worthy of note. We must agree with Coomaraswamy who t mar Te 
forms are by no means peculiar to India, but as a remarkable il ustration x 
the continuity of Indian culture that the old and serdi ai 
fruitfulness and beauty as inseparable qualities has survived throug 
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later artistsic evolutions where it explains and therefore justifies the 
expansive and voluptuous warmth of the characteristically feminine types 
of Indian literature and sculpture". 


The commonest motif in the Sunga terracottas is the dampati (husband 
and wife) and the mithuna (amorous couple) which have been found in large 
numbers from several sites in northern India. Evidence from excavations 
shows that these husband and wife (dampati) plagues appear in the levels 
ascribable to circa 200-100 B.C. In the first type only the husband and wife 
are shown standing or sitting. They appear to be respectable citizens and 
represent the very picture of conjugal bliss. In the second type that is the 
mithuna, the persons are shown nude with their sexual organs clearly 
marked, and what is more, the pudenda of the female is modelled very 
prominently. The male and female both share the characteristic features of 
the Sunga terracottas, that is, the woman wears an extremely elaborate 
headdress and is loaded with jewellery, while the male has a turban worn 
around his head in which is gathered the mass of hair in a round ball-like 
protrusion on the forehead. It is not possible to know the exact purpose of 

| these plagues. Evidence from excavations shows that the mithuna or the 
amorous couples often portrayed in various postures and forms, signify the 
dalliance of sexual union. They are found kissing, embracing and touching 
the genitals of each other, thus representing the down-to-earth feelings of the 
people. The plaques have decorative borders and the background is stamped 
with floral and rosette pattern spirals and lozenges. The figures are deli- 
cately modelled and reflect the loving care and skill with which the artist has 
modelled them. Even technically, their moulds are better made; they have 
straight edges in utter contrast to the irregular borders of the dampati 


plaques. The dress and ornaments of the persons both, the mithuna and 
dampati plaques are, however, identical. 


As to the purpose behind the delineations of so many plaques of 
dampati and mithuna, scholars are of differing views. It has been suggested 
that the mithuna plaques depicting scenes of amorous dalliance might have 
been prepared for some religious rituals; the reason being that these plaques 
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might have never been deemed fit to be kept inside the house and displayed 
in the presence of youngsters. But, looking at such plaques again and 
thinking not in the terms of present day notions and values but projecting 
overselves to the rather early concepts, we find nothing objectionable in the 
plaques of this type. In our opinion, all these depictions of dampati and 
mithuna plaques are well in accordance with the norms of Indian culture and 
thought of the times. In the form of dampati, whereas the basic unit of the 
family is depicted, in the forms of mithuna figures, it is the fertility and 
progeny for creating a family is indicated. While marrying and getting a 
family and thereby one is supposed to fulfill the sacred demands of our 
Šāstras, by begetting children and discharge pitririna. In the šāstras the first 
act which is indicative of the position of dampati is described as punīta- 
karma and the requirement of progeny which is indicative of mithuna 
position, is described as griha-medha (prajayai-griha-médhinam).™ 


In so faras the stone sculptures of the Sunga period are concemed, they 
are quite apart in their execution and style from the Mauryan ones. This 
difference is fundamental in the sense that whereas the art of the Mauryans 
is influenced by the Greco-Roman idioms, that of the Sungas is firmly 
embedded in Indian soil. Whether it is theme or its delineation artists of the 
Sunga period have applied all their indigenous methods and means. Al- 
though it has been stated time and again that there is a world of difference 
in the art of the Mauryas and the Sungas, it has rarely been pointed out as 
to what might have been the reason behind it. One simple reason that comes 
to our mind is that thefe being no art activity prior to the time of Mauryas, 
they had no choice but_to borrow a good number of techniques and 
technicians. But the revolution in the form or art of the Mauryas, has opened 
a venue for artists with the regional merits. Its result was that Ec 
carpenters, goldsmiths, ivory-carvers and others, who i i 
ventured before-modelling anything in stone, also got inspired. | amos m 
even the orthodoxy of the time was comes Wu ors 

i - Its result was that we start getting 

dcr Buus ie om stories of Buddhists or of the popular folklores, 
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executed for the first time on the gateways, railings, balustrades, coping 
stones and the āyāgapatas of the stūpas. 


Evidence of this activity of the artists of the Sunga period are clearly 
visible on the facing stones of the stūpas, rock-cut chaityas and viharas of 
Bharhut, Bodh Gaya, Sanchi, Mathura, Bhaja, Kārlē, Pitalkhorā, Khandagiri 
and Udaigiri, Jaggayyapetta, Amarāvati, Nagarjunikonda, Goli and a few 
other not so very important centres. The uniquenes is that despite difference 
in time and space, the art of each one of these centres is linked together by 
certain common denominators. 


Post-Mauryan art is richer in social content and in the social compo- 
nents of its appeal and patronage. Its direction is more collective than 
individual and the motives more narrative and representational than sugges- 
tive and symbolical. Post-Mauryan art is naive, simple and perhaps also 
popular in a way. 


Unlike Mauryan court art, early post-Mauryan art is thus born of India's 
soil with deep and intimate ethnic and local roots. It aims at the collective 
expression of the ideas and ideologies of people of a very wide area of the 
country and reflects their taste and preferences. This art is, by and large, 
narrative in character, aiming to describe in visual terms, certain myths and 
legends, facts and situations and also certain signs and symbols and the 
divine beings. It is predominently Buddhist in religious affiliation, the one 
noteable exception being the narrative reliefs of Khandagiri and Udayagiri 
caves near Bhuvaneshwar which reflect Jainism. However, the art is one of 
relief in different grades. The story of the evolution of this art can broadly 
be divided into two parts or phases from the point of view of form and style 


as well as from that social tastes and attitudes as reflected in this art 
specimens. 


Coming to stone sculptures of the Sungas, the situation is far better than 
the terracotta figurines and the stone sculpturers of the Mauryan period. The 
art activity of the time of the Sungas, is dominated by the numerous guilds 
and other communities of the craftmen. As evidenced by a number of stray 
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references to it appears that the art activity of the time was fully dominated 
by theartisans like wood carvers, ivory-carvers, goldsmiths, stone-carvers 
etc. Although, scholars dealing mainly with the architectural activity of this 
period have very rightly and pointedly brought this fact to ourknowledge that 
the artists of this period even while working on stone were modelling after 
wooden architecture, and other media like ivory, gold etc. What was true in 
case of architectural pieces holds equally good for sculptures as well. In 
other words, just as architectural components of the stūpas, like pillars 
beams and many others are full with the reflections their wooden counter- 
parts on stone, the stone sculptures of this period are also equally reflective 
of wood-techniques and styles in their delineations. Whether on the railing 
of Bharhut, Sanchi or Bodh Gaya, this feature is noticed invariably in case 
of all the stone sculptures having flat faces and executed in two dimensions 
only. This sort of rendering could easily be mistaken for the copy or pattern 
of wood-carving on stone. 


The art historians mainly concemed with criticism and appreciation 


may label them in whatever way they like but the fact remains that the artist- - 


wood-carver of the times of the Sungas was trying his best in Switching over 
from of wood to stone. It is possible that this phase of transition in art activity 
may not appeal to the minds of art critics so much as it richly deserves, but 
the fact remains that the reality of early Indian art which was cent per cent 
indigeneous in character commences from here. As it has been pointed out 
by the art historians earlier, although this period of art history has come to 
be known under the political appellations of the Sungas, in reality ithas been 
the activity of the masses that we notice at the art centres like that of Bharhut, 


Sānchī, Bodh Gaya, Kaušāmbī and few others. 

Reverting to our theme, Indian women on the railings 9 Ka 
Šānchī and Bodh Gaya in so many different poses and forms. ut 2 
jewels and ornaments she is depicted almost nude; exceptions are in fe 
cases. Both at Bhārhutand Sanchi women have made their rad PE eee 
in the form of a mother, a wife and independently also asa PER oe 
girl. On the pillars of the railings at Bharhut, we notice a wor ga 
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elephant embracing a tree. Whatever may be the purpose of this sculpture, 
one thing is clear that the presence of a woman has been brought into focus 
in its entirety beginning from her right hand which is shown as pulling the 
branches of a tree upto the toe of her left leg. Every part of her person is fully 
covered with ornaments. This (pl. XXI) happens to be the best example of 
a woman representative of the Sunga times. But forthe inscription referring 
heras goddess Chul-Kēkā there is nothing that bars her from identifying her 
as an ordinary woman.? Almost every thing that was the favourite of the 
woman-folk of the Sunga time is found on her person. Same is the case with 
the sculpture of Chanda Yakshī (pl. XXII) inscribed with her name. In either 
case it is only the name found in the inscription. An otherimage of an Yakshi 
from Bharhut known as Sudaršanā briugs forth all the worth-seeing parts of 
female anatomy (pl. XXIII). Remarkable in her case is the delineation of arm 
pits which are shown with full details even though archaic. These are the 
examples which remind us the fact that the artist of Bharhut who was well- 
versed in the art of wood-carving was finding difficulty in handling another 
medium - the stone.** Apart from the technicalities of the carvings, ideals 
of feminine beauty of the times of the Sungas have been projected very well 
in all these sculptures. The full blown breasts without any of brassiere, the 
deep navel which is well-marked almost in every case add to the charm of 
feminine beauty of the times (pl. XXIV). Besides, there are good number 
of medallions where the well-ornamented busts of women are also seen (pl. 
XXV, XXVI). A bevy of women identified as the apsarās is noticed in 
another panel from Bharhut (pl. XX VII). Here, as they have been identified 
earlier, all the aspects of beauty of the human female are shown at one place. 
Whether they represent the well known damsels like Subhadra, Sudaršanā, 
Mišrakeši and Alambushā or any one else, this much is certain that they 
represent the outstanding feminine beauties of theirtimes. Asan ideal of the 
feminine beauty, the artist from the Bharhut has presented before us the well 
known figure Sirima Devata (pl. XXVIII).” Her rounded breasts covered 
only by the necklace, well attenuated waist and highly protruding hips and 
two heavy legs, speak volumes about the ideals of the feminine beauty. On 
account of her personal charm and physique she could easily be compared 
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with the yakshī of Didarganj we have discussed earlier. ; 


In comparison to the feminine aspect of Bharhut sculptures, the Sanchi 
school of art presents its women ina slightly different form. Here, they are 
seen somewhat less taller and are stouter than noticed in case of Bhārhut 
models. Except, in One or two cases in most of the delineations of women 
sculptures from Sanchi their nude aspect is brought out into prominence. 
Although women sculptures at Bharhut are also nude in the major part, their 
genital organs are somehow concealed with the help of omamentation. But 
this is not the case at Sanchi. Here, whether, it is a Salabhanjika (pl. XXIX) 
or Vrikshakā, their nudity is fully exhibited. 


As regards their costume, coiffure and ornaments or the dresses of their 
personal use, women of Sanchi display a good variety. In utter contrast the 
costume of men, show no variety. They are usually shown wearing an 
ardhoruka reaching upto the knees, which is bound round the loins and the 
tuft is left loosely hanging. This ardhoruka is sometimes made of very thin i 
material (maganmsuka). The lower garment is sometimes longish and 4 
reaches their ankles. However, the tufts are left dangling on the sides. The 
antarīya, whether short or long, is usually secured at the waist by an 


elaborate mēkhalā (pl. XXX). 


ays excelled men in there make up and 


hairdo. Remarkable in this regard is the hair style of a yakshi from Sānchī; i 
hairdo exhibits an exquisite fan-shaped projection on the top of the head. 
The fan is sometimes in the middle or on the left? and very rarely a fillet is 
also shown on the forehead in addition.” The style is extremely Has 
imitating the glorious spreadout peacock plumes. It appears o Bea, 
common in the early period, more SO during the Satyahana e D m 
excellent representations are to be found in the Amarāvati d e dE 
the later period, though not so common, finest i nc classical 
seen ina terracotta figurine ofthe Gupta period from rus Jab E AiG 
poets are all praise for this style of cout vil Facies Dandin 
barhabhārakēša. A couple of versesin the Dasakumara che 


Women, as is usual have alw 
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extols this prevalent fashion. The poet refers to “the arranging of hair in the 
style of the feathers of a peacock (mayūr-barhya bhangya-kēšapāšam) and 
to the mass of hair arranged in imitation of peacock feathers (barhi- 
barhāvalim vidambayata kēšā-kalāpēna).”” 


The variety of neck ornaments in Šānchī reliefs, is indeed interesting. 

The commonest among these is the type of heavy necklaces, called phalaka- 
hāra, which can be further sub-divided in such varieties as the dvi-phalaka, 
the tri-phalaka and the paficha-phalaka hāras, as detailed by Kautilya.? 
Some ladies are shown wearing simple single-stringed necklaces. They are 
obviously the ēkāvalīs, undoubtedly the yasti type of necklace mentioned in 
the Arthasastra* Kanthi is another neck ornament which can be seen here 
wom by the female figurines of Šānchī. The kanthī bears generic resem- 
blance to the one found at Taxila which is ascribed to the Ist century BIC 
Astamarigalaka hāras** are another type of hāras which consist of a number 
- of pendants of different shapes." Two such hāras have been found with 
eleven and thirteen pendants respectively. The former, according to 
Agrawala, has sun, sukra, padmasāra, arikuša, vaijayantt, pankaja, mina- 
mithuna, šrīvatsa, parašu, darpana and kamala. The latter consists of 
- kamala, ankusa, kalpa-vriksha, darpana, Srivatsa, vaijayantt, pankaja, 


minayugala, parasu, pushpadāma, chhatra and two other pendants which 
can not be identified.** 


In case of hand ornaments at Sanchi, bangles are worn by both men and 
women. They are referred to as ratna-valayas while bracelets may be 
phalaka-valayas which are said to be set with large flat gems. 


Now coming to the girdles, we find they are usually shown worn by 
women and not by men as in the later period. There is not much variety in 


the patterns of girdles at Sanchi. They are composed of either one, ?? two,” 
three*! or even four? strands. 


Among the prominent female figures from the area of Sanchi is the 
world famous bracket figure of salabhanjika.* The aura of trees, inspired 
the shape, size and the tone of a female form. Though the Salabhanjikas 
begin to appear amid the foliage of Bharhut sporadically in the early Kusana 
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sculpture, they had assumed some of the loveliest forms. They are, as we 

: 
shall see sensuous, provocative and endearing in a manner which seems i 
strange fora faith like Buddhism where first thing whichis shunnedis desire 
itself. 


The Śānchī Sālabhaūjikā is one of the loveliest female figures in the 
whole gamut of Indian art (pl. XXXI). She is holding a branch of mango tree, 
which itself merges into her draperies and jewellery. Poised securedly 
within the framework of the lush fruit-bearing tree, she also gives the effect " 
of almost taking off from the terrestrial tree into the outer space. With the | 
bend of her torso, defined by the blandishment of her left leg, with the 
exposed pundenda and the full rounded breasts, here, the model for this 
appears to be forest people of the earlier centuries. She may be an echo of T 
the fertility goddesses of the Mauryan, Šunga and the Sātavāhana peoples. 
She has been transformed by the sculptor in Sanchito the lyrical flight, from 
the static earth bound niche into the cosmos. 


With the emphasis on the curves, the round moon-like breasts, the 
handling of other volumes of the body, the twining of jewellery in circles on 
the arms and the legs, the fusion of the draperies with the fruit and foliage 
forms, this great Salabhanjika from Sanchi hails the abstract idea of an 


emergent spirit." 
In a nut shell, the mature art of Sanchi is marked by definite and 
advanced sense of refinement. The modelling of the human formis im 
with vitality, suppleness and replaces the prosaic dullness of the enu 
The figures of heavenly nymphs carved on the gateways on Sanchi, are 
remarkable for their sensitive forms and attractive postures. |4 


atures of the earlier times were now given a goby. 
metrical and the figures are full and Hi 


shapely. The artists of Sanchi have brought elementry e cie | 

the modelling of the female figures. The costumes and s ae m E 

the female figures of Sanchi heighten the beauty of the Dd. p s i 

intended to conceal. The composition is surcharged w ee Ade i 

plasticity and prospective." The traits of Bhārhut and Sān | j 
1 


The flat and heavy fe 
The anatomical details are now synu 
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restricted sense discernible in the Šungā artof Mathurā and Bodh Gaya, the 
two other great art-centres of the north.” 


Although Bodh Gaya is a world-famous centre of Buddhist pilgrimage 
mainly because of its direct association with the life-history of Buddha, the 
art activity at this centre has been a very different type from the two other 
centres, Bharhut and Šānchī. This fact is evident from the stray pieces of 
sculptures we gather from here which are totally devoid of any specific 
idioms of their own. It is on these grounds that Dr. B.M. Barua has placed 
the Bodh Gaya sculptures somewhat earlier than that of Udaigiri and 
Khandagiri caves of Orissa and nearly half a century earlier than that of 
Sanchi gateways." But, the Bodh Gaya sculptures are very few that nothing 
definite could be stated. The couple of mithuna figures which have come to 
light display a variety of rolls in which the women-folk are placed. In one 
(pl. XXXII) a woman is seen caressed by her own husband or a lover. AS 
to her dress she has practically nothing on her person though she is nicely 
decked with her necklace, girdle, bracelet and the heavy anklets in her feet. 
In another sculpture from the same place (pl. XXXIII) of the woman is 
although devoid of any garment in the upper left, the lower one seen is to 
covered. From the mute sculpture delineated in stone, itis difficultto assess 
as to what transpires between a couple seated inside their apartment except 
that they are shown in compromising position. A sculpture from the same 
place, seems to explain thismystry. Herea male figure is shownas disrobing 
hisownlady who appears to cry aloudsince the embarassing situationis also 
being watched by a person from behind the curtains. This curtain called 
tiraskarni is shown in its real meaning of tiraskāra, 1.e., an insult or 
humiliation and a tiraskāriņi was introduced to save embarrassment. 
Likewise, there is a couple from this very place shown seated within lotus 

medallion (pl. XXXIV). Considering the fact that the female is seated on the 


right side of the male, it is difficult even to think whether these two persons 
are married couple. 


Two more sculptures from the same place (pl. XXXV, XXXVI) 
depicting two female figures, are the typical examples of Bodh Gaya 
workmanship where anything and everything either from Bharhut or Sanchi 
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or even elsewhere has been delineated. These two female sculputres are | 
good examples to show Bodh Gaya has had no originality in the matter of 
depicting the female forms. Since Bodh Gaya was an important centre of 
pilgrimage and since people from all parts congregated here it is but | 
reasonable to presume that the artist depicted whatever he saw around him. 
The last example of a woman delineated on a pillar from the same place is 
shown entwining the trunk of a tree with her left leg and looks completely 
lost in her own thoughts. | 


Apart from Bhārhut, Šānchī, Bodh Gaya, and Mathura, Kausambi has 
been another great centre of art activities of the early times. Kausambi had 
been a cosmopolitan city of the times of the Sungas and their successors. A 
solitary example of a woman on stone from here, presents a good picture of E 
a lady from the city (Nagarika), who was excessively fond of her hairdo. i] 
This may not appeal much to the art historians but when it comes down to | 
assess the appeal of personal charm, the beautiful arrangements of her | 
braids mark a milestone in hair styles (pl. XXXVIID. 


To sum, women in the portrayal of the art of the Mauryas and the | 
Sungas, we can state that this period presents a good number of examples | 
where women-folk are delineated with their modesty, variety and the great f 
merit of fertility as well. 
en par excellence forth three can be said to 


he yakshī from Didarganj of the Maurya i 
merit, comes the of Sirimā j 


ly the Sãlabhañjikä from 


Among the beautiful wom 
be outstanding in logical order, t 
times stands first, next in chronology though not 
Dēvatā of Bharhut and the last chronological 
Sānchī. 
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i After a short survey of female sculptures from the areas of Bharhut, 
Sānchī, Bodh Gaya, Kaušāmbī and Mathurā, when we look down south, we 
cometo theSatavahanaart. The vastempireestablished by the Sātavāhanas 
stretched from Western coastright upto the shores of the eastern coast. They 
were not only the successors of the Mauryas in political field but also in 
extending a liberal patronage to the activities of Buddhist art and religion. 
From among the numerous caves of Westem Ghats, the stamp of the 
Satavahana power and patronage is seen almost every where. Whether the 
Nanaghat caves, or the caves of Nasik, Kārlē, Bhaja, Bēdsā or the famous 
Ajanta, we have hardly a place devoid of Satavahana influence. Despite 
their long and continuous struggle with the rival powers of the Western 
Kshatrapas in the area, the generous and extensive patronage of art of the 
Sātavāhana kings has never depreciated anywhere. At many places both 
Šātavāhana and the Kshatrapas have vied with each other in patronising art. 
So also many places bear inscriptions of both the dynasties. 


Apart from the caves of the Western Ghats, early phases of Ajanta 
murals also betray Satavahana influence. Neither political power, nor 
geographical considerations nor ethnic differences has affect the overall 
treatment of the themes which have remained the same as we have seen at 


the art centres of north. 


Switching over to the Sātavāhana centres of eastern coast, we come 
across the monuments of the greatartisitic ichness and prosperity at places 
like Amarāvatī, Goli, Kesanapalli, Nagarjunakonda and many others. 
Unlike north where the terracotta art mainly has prospered enough ithas not 
received much favour down South mainly due to lack of alluvial earth. Pi 
the stone which is available in plenty, has been exploited A jā K 
crop of wonderful sculptures. One other feature which we s 2 = ae 
and when the occasion demands, is the marginal Roman influen 
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otherwise indigenous styles of Sātāvahana art. This Roman element has 
added a great deal to heighten the charm of the fair sex in their portraiture. 


As regards terracotta art and the images modelled in that medium, for 
the reasons we have stated earlier, it has not received much favour down 
South; the only terracotta so far found here are those from neolithic 
settlements and megalithic burials. The latter, are extremely crude and 
primitive in shape. But the Sātavāhana terracottas show the excellence of 
skilled artists.! The Sātavāhana art of terracottas flourished in the important 
centres of proauction viz. Ter, Nevāsā, Kolhapur and Paithan in Mahārāstra, 
Kondāpur and Dharaņīkota in Andhra Pradesh. 


The main difficulty the artist of the terracotta art in these regions faced 
was the lack of rich and fine clay. He had, therefore, to work in kaolin which, 
in plasticity and durability was far superior to clay. The figurines thus 


prepared are mainly secular although those with religious association also 
occur. 


The figures of male and female and children are characterized by bold 
and vigorous physiognomy and exhibit extremely sensitive modelling. They 
are noted for their dynamic vitality and plastic simplicity of form. Some- 
times we also come across persons who look like Romans. One such head 


from Ter has been identified as forming a part of the typical suspension lamp 
of Roman origin? 


A new class of figurines, rather plaques, depict a nude female figure, 
usually headless and with parted legs. She obviously seems to be connected 


with fertility, and is supposed to be the outcome of Greco-Roman inspira- 
tion? 


An outstanding Sātavāhana terracotta is a miniature Buddhist shrine 
recovered from Nevasa. It depicts a tree railing supporting a bēdhi-ghara 
having Sala-bhanjika in the cardinal direction. It is hollow and the marks 
on the interior clearly show that it was made first by the ‘ring method 
(coil) and then the decoration on the exterior was executed. A 
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somewhat similar shrine (bodhi-ghara) is to be seen in a Sanchi relief of the 

Ist century B.C.” The Nevasa specimen is perhaps the only one of its kind 

which has survived. Coming to the dresses and ornaments worn by the 

terracotta figurines of this region and period we notice a good variety in 
designs. In spite ofthe factthat portrayal of the anatomy of the female figure 

is the same and also the ornaments worn by them are more or less similar 

to those of north Indian figurines, the difference that is remarkably noticed 

is only in the ethnic features and stylistic embellishments. 


Besides the male and female figures the Satavahana terracottas also | 
include couples and animal figurines. Among the female images, woman |4 
with a parrot was a favourite theme. In the full bloom of youth, she is often 
shown sitting, holding a parrot in her left hand whose wings are schemati- | 
cally shown by concentric circles. In some specimens, the parrot is shown if 
pecking at the heavy breasts of the woman, but in most cases the bird is seen t3 
eagerly looking at a bunch of mangoes, usually three in number, held in her | 
right hand. These figures are shown with rather sparse jewellery as 
compared to those of the Sunga period which are always loaded with 
necklaces and other ornaments. The headdress is not as elaborate as the 
Šunga one, but on the contrary is rather simple. The whole mass of hair is | 
piled up and gathered in an elongated roll on top of the head, and can be 
termed as dhammilla type of hairdo. Some women wear à bicornate head- | 
dress and some have their hair done in the peacock plume fashion similar 


to that of the yakshi on the Šānchī gatewayS. 


The necklaces are generally made of two strings but sometimes only 
one is also seen. The shorter, is a simple one of two strands with a round 
medallion in the centre. The otherone is composed of multip i: ha 
with rectangular spacers at regular interv als. Jue aten an be 
the phalaka-hāra referred to by the Kautilaya 1n his A E pene 
women are also shown wearing a long necklace ārā) si a : SR im ie 
with amulet pendants attached to it. Itis wornin the rd as ST 
sacred thread of the Hindus. The armlets are simple god jā E or beaded 
ornamental designs. The former category consists of plain coi 
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bands which sometimes have an ornamental crest. Plain bangles were also 
worn; they may be of shell because such bangles have been found in large 
number at Šātavāhana sites. The girdle is usually composed of two strings 
of beads. The anklets are always plain and simple. 


The female figure is characterised by a plump face and a heavy body. 
The women is shown normally with a large flattish nose, wide nostrils, and 
thick lips which reminds us of the women sculptured in the Hinayana 
Buddhist caves of western India. They wear only a lower garment which is 
a kind of shorter dhdti (ardhēruka) reaching the knees and tied round the 
loins; its front pleats are taken at the back and tucked in. The garment is 
secured at the waist by a girdle (mekhala), but it is so transparent that the 
female pudenda can be clearly seen. This again exhibits the ancient Indian 
artists obsession to indicate the genital organs of the figures. 


This tradition of earlier phase deteriorated soon as the terracottas from 
Nagarjunakonda would show. These are made of inferior clay, full of 
impurities, and appear to be merely lifeless mechanical productions. The 
recent excavations at Kanchipuram and Uraiyür in Tamil nadu have also 
yielded a few terracottas which belong to the Sātavāhana school. 


Inthe realm of sculptures belonging to Satavahana period noticed from 
the area of Western Ghat caves, there appears to be a compartmentalisation 
into two types. Whereas in the interiors of the caves mainly related with the 
sectarian themes of Buddhism while seculiar figures are carved, at the 
entrace-gate and also in the veranda of these caves and are invariably 
dominated by the presence of doner couples. In a good number of cases 
where the opening of a given cave also is inscribed the male member of this 


couple is generally described as gahapati and his wife as ghariniya (grihini- 
the housewife). 


The basic difference marked in case of such couples from the area of 
Bharhut and Šānchī in north, is that the women-folk and the Satavahana 
region is that in the former her presence was demanded by the necessities 
of the narrative she is part of, and in the latter she is depicted in her full form 


| 
| 
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of a sahadharmini. While Scrutininsing the stylistic details of the Sculptures 
in general from this area, one may find some foreign influence in certain 
instances here and there, but as far as the features of females are concerned 
they are all indigenous in their overall appearances. 


As gathered from the sources other than the art depictions and in spite 
of the two powers Sātavāhanas and the western Kshatrapas ruling over this 
area there is hardly any example where any non-Indian element in style and 
execution can be found. If at all there had been any as regards techniques 
and style, it is so thoroughly blended into the native ethos that not even an 
atom of alien element is discamible. 


The earliest figure sculpture of the Satvahama period is found in the 
Nanaghat caves (c. Ist century B.C.) which undoubtedly provides the first 
examples of portrait sculpture in India.” The sculpture, although more 
evolved, shows a continuation of Bhàrhut and Sinchf style. 


The Bhājā sculptures could roughly be attributed to the same period as 
the Nānāghāt royal portrait sculptures. Certain motifs like male and female 
head-dresses, and some ornaments, like necklaces, show affinity between 
the Bhārhut and Bhājā sculptures. But for the handling of complicated 
compositions, the crowded figures and their relativity as also the much freer 
movement, the Bhaja sculptures show signs of posteriority to those noticed 


at Bhārhut.* 


Many of the architectural and sculptural forms seen at Bēdsā” come io 
perfection in the chaitya hall at Karle. At Kārlē, large mithuna couples 
flank the doorway. Though larger than the usual mithunas adorning the 
doorways of religious monuments, their purpose is probably the same. As 
symbols ofunion, the mithunas represent the notion of individual uc 
with the universal principle, expressed through their m ges ME 
and the implicit sense of sexuality. Each pairis differentiated. Te x 
by variations in costume and gestures. Yetitis clear that the artists ha 


attempted to individualise the figures by details of physiognomy. 
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In general, female figures are voluptuous in their ample proportions, 
with wide hips, full thighs, and round and heavy breasts. Their waists are 
small and their limbs tapered. They appear virtually nude with their main 
adomments. Undoubtedly, these women seems to be the legacy of the 
feminine ideals seen in earlier sculptures. But here, the figures have become 
more life-like and spontaneous in their smiling expressions and relaxed 
poses make them seem to have been caught unware as in a candid camera, 
by theartist.'” A similar example we getfrom Cave VIat Küda in Maharastra 
itself, where pairs of mithunas flanking the entrances to the antechamberare 
closely related in style and costume to the Kārlē veranda figures." 


Male-female sculptures at Kanhéri stylistically share certain charac- 
teristics of Karle examples, but important differences are also visible.'* In 
particular, a greater heaviness is seen in the bodies of both men and women, 
who seem to be simply fat rather than sensuous. This thickness of body and 
limb, seems to remain a feature of western Deccan even in the figural 
sculptures of the later periods, contrasting, for example, with the slender 
body-type that predominates in the eastern Deccan regions of India. 


Similar to the sculptures of Karlé and Kānhērī the mithuna figures are 
also shown in the panels separated by imitation railings on the uprights of 
torana of Vihara III at Nāsik. We have a few fragmentary reliefs from 
Pāunī (Maharastra), which are very closely similar to the types of the 
representation of the female figures of Amaravati, but at the same time they 
belong to an early Satavahana period of the caves of Western Ghats.'* 


From the stage of promiscuous mithuna, the motif now came to be 
transformed into that of dampati. Butit is the same arch symbol of mithuna 
in its twin modes; rather form two academic categories of mithuna and 
dampati. The artist while showing dampati mithuna appears to seek social 


approval for the theme of amorous indulgence of this eternal male-female 
relationship. 


The robust male and female figures shown on the facades of the rock- 
cut chaitya halls of western India, will be found to represent the delights of 
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ideal dampati householders.'” Some of them are perhaps the portraits of 
those gahapati doners, who are known from their inscriptions in the cave. 
They are shown standing in confident poses, with attainments of their 
purusharthas writ large on their faces. The sturdy and abundant form, the 
rich and choice ornaments, the profuse headdresses anda round turban worn 
on the head of the male figures, are all eloquent proofs of their wordly 
success and effulgent gratification. In representing these figures the 
sculptor has undoubtedly excelled in his mastery of the option of corporeal 
bodily form as an expression to the inner abundance. His study of living 
human form was indeed a distinct symbol of the outburst of an emphatic 
explosion of happiness, which is, in fact, a mirror of human achievement, 
wordly pleasure and wealth. 


Theabove dampati are shown mostly in restricted postures, usually the 
male and female standing side by side, or sometimes in dancing attitudes. 
In somewhat similar pose the dampati figures will be seen in the stupa 
sculptures of Central India and the Deccan. They often appear in the garb 
of common worshipping folks flanking or approaching the deity or His 
symbol i.e. representation’’. Besides Kārlē and Kānhērī such type of 


ihe ondimel 
dampati figures are in well preserved state at the chaitya hall of Kondane. 


From the above survey of the doner couples, whether identified as 
mithunas or dampatis, what is learnt is that the women-folk here are 
presented by virtue of their right to be there. They are not just ES 
even purely decorative. Their presence could be explained in ies jn Š 
ways. Since their husband's were patronizing à particular acto UR a 
was but natural that they should also be made part in order n DE o 
status of a gahapati. In the company of a fat-bellied husban s Rp 
of a lady by his side could also be deemed to present 4 00 2 


rac ife 
i t presence of a housew! 
E ve stated earlier, the augus 
qu ds r duty and on equal terms. Had 


(ghariniya) is absolutely on the bases d that the guild of masons 
it not been obligatory on the part of herhusband an i B caves, she 
and sculptors who were responsible for the excavation 


; in all the cases. 
might never have been portrayed at all in all th 
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Having traversed the rich terrains of Western Ghat caves and having 
picturised the charm of feminine sculptures noticed mainly in the forms of 
doner-couples, we pass to the eastern coast, especially the area of lower 
Krishna valley where we come across two major centres of Buddhist art. 
Oneis Amarāvatī which flourished directly underthe patronage of Sātavāhana 
rulers and the other Nāgārunakoņda which although in case of art traditions 
did follow the legacy of Amarāvatī style, yet, in case of political setting, it 
remained directly under the royal patronage of the Ikshvākus. 


Leaving aside these introductory links needed for chronological back- 
ground of the subject matter, when we come down to our subject proper we 
notice an uninterrupted link of themes, symbols and a good amount of r 
decorative elements, spread all over in sculptures available in this area. In 
other words, in almost all the places like Bhārhut,** Sanchi?!, Bodh Gaya” 
and Mathurā? of the North and Karle”, Bhaja’, Kānhērī*, Nāsik,* Junnar, 
Pitalkhora, Ter, Paithan and Kondanē” of the Western Ghats and Amarāvatī,” 
Goli, Jaggayyapetta” Kesānpalli, Ghantasāla and Nāgārjunikoņda” of the 
Eastern Ghat, thematically only the Buddhist narratives are noticed in so 
many different forms. What makes useful study in such cases is the fact that 
the mythical or the semi-historical personality of the dignitories like queen 
Maya differs in the delineation of form, physique and style in all the cases. 
Inother words we may state that in spite of the persons of the narratives being | 
the same, their representation are presented quite differently with the help | 
of varying symbols, idioms and decorative designs. The woman, whether | 
depicted in her capacity of a mother, a consort or a courtesan, is identified 
as the same in all the centres of art but, her figural treatment and decorative | 
elements vary. In many cases, the most archaic form of symbolic image of | 


fertility has undergone an all round change in its form and features. And this 
is the central theme of our study. 


The common denominator of early Indian narrative art of Central India, 
themetically mainly Buddhist, had already travelled as far south as Amarāvatī. 
The few reliefs thathave been analysed also demonstrate that there has been 
a considerable development from Bhārhut and early stages of Sanchi 
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towards more and more freedom and movement which was a direct result of 
progression in the technical process of relief making. For the progression 
in the technical direction, we must take into consideration the political 
changes m this Godavari-Krishna valley in that Period. Primarily Satavahanas 
who dominated this region, brought large elements of Saka-Kshatrapa 
culture as inheritance. Secondly, the Roman and Hellenistic impact must 
have also influenced the art-activities in the valley. It may not be untrue to 
record that this transformation was brought about by the political and 
cultural leadership exercised over this region by the ruling dynasty of 
Satavahanas.?' Indeed, the political, economic, social and religious nexus 
built up by the Satavahanas, seem to have generated a momentum which 
manifested itself in the proliferation of a long series of Buddhist establish- 
ments consisting of vihdras, chaityas and stūpas with their railings, all 
lavishly decorated with sculptured slabs of stones, reflecting contemporary 
life and society. 


Material for the study of this mature phase of early Andhra monuments 
and sculptures are provided mostly, if not exclusively by the very large 
number of sculptured slabs recovered from the ruins of what was once the 
sprawling establishement of Mahāchetiya of Amarāvatī. Both, quantita- 
tively and gualitatively, itseems to present practically the entire range ofthe 
history of art of the Sātavāhana period, through a much smaller number of 
slabs recovered from Goli, Jaggayyapetta, Guntupalli, Alluru, Bhattiprolu, 
Ghantasāla, Gummididurru, Sannathi and Nāgārjunakoņda. Chronologi- 
cally speaking, all these centres, located in the Krishna delta made history 
with inclusion of the Godavari-Krishna-valley within the far flung empire of 
the Satavahanas. 

With this dynastic and chronological background, we may now turn to 
the thematic content of the art of the region. 

The rich assemblage of sculptured reliefs that have come down to us 
from Amarāvatī supplemented by those from other monumental sites of the 


post - Christian centuries under the Satavahanas hegemony affords a very 
interesting study in the evolution of various symbols, myths and legends in 
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this region. One also comes across representations of yakshas, yakshis and 
nágas along with symbols of fertility and prosperity, such as vases and 
pitchers overflowing with lotus flowers and foliage. 


The sculptor of the time of the Sātavāhanas has left an indelible mark 
in the history of plastic art in south India. The most glorious example are 
of the time of the main stūpa at Amarāvatī wherein carving attains an 
excellence unkown before. The sculptor, the architect and the painter of the 
Sātavāhana kings beautified the whole of Dakshinā patha in western India 
and in the Krishan valley.?? 


With utmost care and delicacy the sculptor of this time and region has 
fashioned his figures in attractive form and pose. His charming women with 
shapely contours are effectively presented at their best heightend by 
diaphanous apparel, graceful poise in attractive groups and situations. The 
lady adoring Buddha from Amarāvatī is probably unsurpassed not only for 
an artistic delineation of the beauty of curvatures in form, but also for the 
mood of infinite devotion combined with the natural shyness and humility, 
so characteristic of the feminine nature. The toilet scene from Amarāvatī as 
at Nāgārjunakoņda is a picture that haunts the memory of every lover of art. 
The quaint jewels of this period adorning the plethora of sculptures mirror 
the wealth of contemporary citizens. The fourth and the last phase of 
sculpture at Amarāvatī continues this glorious tradition of art and is 
characterised by slim and slenderfigures more attenuated thanthe preceding 
phase. New forms of decoration in jewellery are added. The long and lovely 
yajfiopavita, sometimes composed of pearls appears forthe first time in this 
period. The makari for the coiffure of the women is pronouned in several 
figures in the sculptures of this time from the centers like Ghantasāla, 
Nāgārjunakoņda, Gummididurru and Goli. In this phase of art, the sculptor 
sometimes achieves great success, butit also happens that sometimes some 
of the figures do not attain that standard. This is the phase when sculptural 

art at its best shifted from Amarāvatī to Nagarjunakonda. 


The revolutionary change noticed in case of overall features of the 
female sculptures from Amaravati as contrasted with those from Bharhut 


| 
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and Sanchiis the symbolic sacredness reflected on the faces of stone images 
here as also the earthy nature ebuliant with health beauty of the people of the 
times. Arthistorians may extol the artist of this region and time for this, the 
sociologists may attribute to the everchanging norms of the social life of this 
milieu and others may have their own fanciful explanations; but the fact 
remains that these sculptures are always rendered with bubbling life. Here 
in Amarāvatī, especially in case of female sculptures, we hardly notice a 
figure which is devoid of its body bends and the usual plasticity. The great 
women from the areas of Bhārhut and Šānchī have not been portrayed as at 
Amaravati because for the simple reason that the Barhut artisans had not 
attained technical efficiency; there is nothing wrong with human female 
anatony. The well built and always fat looking females of the creations of 
the artists from Bharhut, Sanchi and the most of the centres of the Western 
Ghat caves, are found as carrying ten times extra weight in their persons, 
than their counterparts of Amaravati and later from Nagarjunakonda. This 
unwanted weight on the persons of these females of the former centres is (or, 
e there) out of their owr sweet-will. It was either the 
infused by the believers of those times or 
got dumped at one placeall an account 


was never allowed to b 
load, of the symbolism of fertility 


the clumsy style of delineation which I 
of the deficiency in the technical knowhow of the artist of the area. Having 


come to know the fact that the themes of Buddhist leanings have been 
introduced in the eastern coastof Andhra only after the message was brought 
in there, by the Buddhist missionaries sent by the Mauryan emperor A 
it is surprising to note that the person of gueen Māyā (or her maids) look 
heavier and more bulky in shape and size than the representation of later 
stage. This is really startling that an young girl of twenty years of age, is 
looking heavier at Bharhut and Sanchi, than a woman thirty or forty eee 
of age. This is because of the technique of presentation. Some Rae wee 
was not known to the poor artist of Bharhut and other places of the Ng : 
earlier, was known to the artists of Amaravati and other such places, per T 
on account of the intercourse with the people from the ai < 
especially those from the Roman empire. But this factor nee nott E 
much credence for we know that considerable of Saka- Kshatrapa 1n 
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had taken place and might have been affected the Satavahana population, 
particulary the nobility. Needless to say, thatthe princesses ofthe Kshatrapa 
family were taken into the harems of the Sātavāhana rulers." The artist had 
modelled his figures on the basis of the queen in flesh blood seen in the 
vicinity of the monastery. This is only a conjecture for symbolic and the 
decorative presentations of the women-folk of Amarāvatī. If the images of 
the mother-goddesses evoked veneration, devotion and love even in their 
archaic forms and the sculptures from Bharhut and Šānchī looking some- 
what mortal and that way somewhat more mother-like, commanded respect, | 
adoration and affection, these more earthy human figures of the females | 
from Amaravati—all full of sensuous charms exhibit passions of all kinds. 1 
It is enigmatic whether they present in their bashful persons the fertility 
symbolism, the venerative regard of mother or the amorous, erotic and the 
decorative passion of allurement. It depends, how one looks at them. One 


may look at them only as the superhuman beings commanding reverence and 
the others may see them as their own consorts. 


The two representative features of the women-folk from Amaravati we 
have included here, are the toilet of Maya (pl. XXXIX) along with her maid- 
servants, and that of four female votaries of Buddha (pl. XL) paying tribute 
to him in his symbolic foot-print representation. 


To the ordinary viewer all the female figures of this scene (pl. XLVI) 
look practically nude or somewhat scantily dressed. However, minute 
observations of the art-historians, even if we admit the diaphanous nature 

of their garments, we can not help observing that their legs are seen so bare | 
and naked as the legs of some the Roman damsels. One thing which is quite | 

apparentin these female figures from Amaravati, is the fact of their exposed 

legs and bosoms, even if the part of their person which was supposed to be 


; exposed lasthas still been kept covered. There seems nothing in their person 
x which does not convey the true position of what is to be where. And this 
: fact puts us in a quandry whether such presentations of the female beings 


should be construed as being symbolic in their delineation, decorative in 
theirpresentations or merely evoking passion in their masterly display. The 


| 
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significance of all these figures lies in this. 


Coming to the votaries (pl. XLVII) paying tributes to the foot-prints of 
Buddha, we may say that the idea which remained supreme in the minds of 
the artists of this place was not that of highlighting the foot-prints of Buddha 
so much, but was to focus the physical charms of the persons of the females 
who came to pay their tributes to the master over there. Had this not been 
the case, the significance of the venerated foot-prints of Buddha should not 
have been pushed to the background of the relief instead of the prominent 
breasts of the votaries who came to pay tribute to him. From this particular 
panel (pl. XLVII) what could easily be made out is the fact that the Greco- 
Roman trait of anatomy was being infused in the minds of Indian sculptors 


with great speed. 


The second woman of this panel shown prostrating atthe feet of Buddha 
is the typical example where we find the maximum Roman influence of 
showing realistic anatomy. The pity is that the Indians known for their 


exaggerations and fancies could not be truely realistic even in this case. The 


way the hard-pressed and highly attenuated waist of this woman and the 
e delineated might make even a 


over-pressed bones of her posteriors ari 

Roman artist wonder as to what has gone wrong in this case. If considered 
that the limbs etc. are within proportions set for them in this instance, we 
have to certainly admit that her bréasts are hanging down and is rather too 
large tobe on the realistic side. The otherfemale figure behind this with deep 
navel and the third similar and the fourth leaning before herare similar. In 
so far as the private parts are concemed, they could be deemed as common 
trait for depictions of the fair-sex. The feminity and adommenis are 
emphasised. It is rather difficult to define them as best. This obsessive idea 
of decoration of the artists has resulted in overshadowing the foot-prints of 
Buddha before which they are meeting in veneration. 


The over all effect of this blending in the styles of the art centres of 
Amarāvatī has spread practically all over the Satavahana empire 1n all the 
Sātavāhana sites discovered so far particularly in theirfaces and physique. 
However, this is not as prominant and distinctive as at Amaravati and 
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Nagarjunakonda. However, the effect of this alchemy in case of two 
different styles of altogether different cultural affinities, is also noticed in 
the art of other areas also. Recently discovered Sannathi which bears many 
of the stylistic imprints of Amarāvatī style is no exception to this fact 
either.'* From amongst the very few sculptures from this site, we have 
features like that of a queen-like-lady seated on a couch who exhibits 
practically all the traits of the woman of her times. Whether she was a queen 
or a princess or the chief courtesan cannot be vouchsafed. She is being 
offered a pitcher (possibly) full of drink and the person offering that is a 
female. Here the scene prompted with indigenous belief is really difficult 
to explain as to what this great lady of universal charm is meant to convey. 
Whether it is the symbolic ritual or something else the modellor of such 


figures did know as to what for he was modelling them is beyond over 
comprehension. 


Likewise, in another panel from Sannathi, are figures of six females 
where breasts are shown prominently. Whether this amorous display of their 
limbs, should be construed as a token of genetic symbolism or the basic 


instinct bordering limits of eroticism is a quiz. We think that they present 
a mixture of all these sentiments at one place. 


Another panel from this very site shows female figures who are 
attending upon a figure resembling Buddha seated on a couch. Whether this 
sober looking male figure represents Buddha ora king is a point which could 
be debated even later, but the fact that these two female figures seated on his 
either side is of beyond doubt. Had the head of this male figure (which has 
unfortunately is lost) been intact, it might have been easy to identify these 

i two females. These figures are full of faminine charm. 


Another big centre of Buddhist school of art following the Andhra rose 
to prominence when the political supremacy of the Sātavāhanas was almost 
disappearing from this area. In the field of fine arts, apart from the necessity 
of establishing some chronological link between two given contexts, the 
utility of the political history of the area is of very little significance. 
Excepting being patrons the role of rulers and change in dynasty styles has 
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very little impact on art. Thus, although it is a fact that the centre of 
Nagarjunakonda received patronage from the rulers of the Ikshvaku® 
dynasty who succeeded the Satavahanas there has been practically no | 
changein the continuity of the art style. Even after receiving patronage from | 
the Sātavāhanas'*; although the artists appear to have been the same as also 
the idioms of their art delineations. 


The art of Nāgārjunakonda requires to be studied in the context of the | 
Andhra School of Art. In the lower Godavari-Krishna valleys between 200 | 
B.C. and 350 A.D. many Buddhist settlements came up at places like | 
Bhattiprolu, Jaggayyapetta, Ghantašāla, Amaravati, Gummadidurru, Goli, i 
Nāgārjunakoņda and other cognate sites. Sometimes unjustifiably the | 
Andhra School of Art has also been labelled as the Vēngī school. But itis 
misleading since, Vēngī region had never been associated with the art- : 

| 


activities of these centuries." 


Despite minor differences in physiognomical form and technical and 
stylistic evolution, a strong common denominator of style, form and 
technigue, as well as the themes and symbols connect all these centres of 
artinto an unified integrated school. The artof Naga rjunakoņdais, therefore, 
to be seen and understood against the background of Andhra Art as a whole. | 
Similarly, Buddhism at the centres referred to above and during the period 
under review, is characterised by a common pattern of form and character 
with a common history of origin and development. 
doubted indigenous element in it. The 
description given by Haimendorf, of the progressive type of the Chenchu, | 
is well borne out in the reliefs of Nàgarjunakonda. Here, the well-built, slim | 
and supple physiognomical forms crowd the reliefs. The figures depicted | 
in the Nāgārjunakoņda reliefs have slim, supple, long and wiry arms and | 
legs. Evidently this physiognomical type is something different from that 1 


of Sanchi and Mathura. 


Nagarjunakonda art has an un 


by Haimendorf is also frequently 


The other primitive type described 
31 However, at Sānchī, the human 


met within the reliefs of Nagarjunakonda 
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form is apparently shorter. At Mathurā for example, the human form is 
heavier though the relative elongation and proportions are the same as they 
are at Amarāvatī. The human figure at Mathura lacks the slim and 
suppleness of men and women of the Nāgārjunakoņda reliefs. Thisis clearly 
characterised in the yakshi figures on the Bhüteshwar pillar at Mathurā 
where the sturdy heaviness of the form is underlined by the fertility symbols, 
namely; the heavy busts and equally heavy and rounded hips. In the 
Nāgārjunakoņda sculptures, the busts are smaller and softer and the hips are 
thinner and narrower. The characteristics of physiognomical forms of 
Nagarjunakonda art and those of the Chenchus are so similar that the ethnic 
models of the art is strongly indicated. The composition of the progressive 
type of Chenchu with the major phsyiognomical type of Nāgārjunakoņģa art 
establishes an amazing correspondence with each other. 


The maturity of art reached at Nàgarjunakonda lingers over a century. 
It represents the culmination of a process of an art experience and technical 


execution of more than three hundred years of practice of the sculptural art 
in the Andhra region. 


The sculptor of Nagarjunakonda has distinguished himself in every 
way. The process of his work is evident in the magnificent hasta-lēkha or 
varnaka, the preliminary sketch of which we have a sample preserved 
fortunately.” In this the line drawing gives insight into the type of sculpture 


that the chisel would ultimately produce. When we remember the verse of 
Damodargupta in his Kuttanimata: 


Tribhuvana-pura-nishpadana 
kausalam-iva prichchhato virifichasya 
darsayitum nija-silpam varnakam-iva 


Visvakarmana rachitam.*? 


we can understand how essential this accurate drawing is for producing the 
final picture and how it gives a glimpse of the would be carving.” 
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The best of the Nagarjunakonda reliefs are characterized by the same 
stylistic form and idiom and the same technical efficiency that mark the 
reliefs of mature Amaravati phase. The same physiognomical details of 
men and women, the same roundity of form, the same dynamic movement, 
the same diagonal direction of forthcoming and element of drama, the same 
quickened display of light and shade, and the same conscious charm and 
elegance, especially ofthe feminine figures, are repeated from reliefto relief 
with the same technical adequacy. Indeed, in the reliefs of this kind, it is 
difficult to isolate the identity of Nagarjunakonda which belongs to a 
common denominator and that denominator covers a very wide area; yet the 
differences are also considerable.? 


First, the facial type of Nagarjunakonda has a moon-like roundity; the 
Amarāvatī faces especially those of women are slightly oval. The subtlety 
of facial modelling at Amarāvatī is expressive of conscious psychological 
state; the round smiling faces with round open eyes of Nagarjunakonda are 
somewhat dull and mute in expression. The lines that define the human 
frame at Nagarjunakonda are flowing and flexible and so is the plastic 
treatment of the contours of the body; but these seem to be not of experi- 
ences, but of mere mannerism.“ The attitude of standing, bending, flying 
or sitting is not felt as inner reflection of the body. The art of Amarāvatī is 
an art of experience; the art of Nagarjunakonda is an artof statement; yet both 
belong technically and from the point of view of craft to be of the same 


level.“ 


The mithuna couples, charmingly sensuous in their poses and attitudes 
of dancing and dalliance, are the pride of Nagarjunakonda reliefs, The linear 
characteritics the individual figures and the total composition, the robust 
manliness of the masculine figures and the feminine grace of the female and 
the soft but firm plastic treatment of the contours, are certainly admirable 
qualities that characterise these relief panels. But, even in such panels the 
faces, the bodies and their limbs speak but very little and the langour of their 
attitudes and movements take away a great deal of their charming poses and 
attitudes.** Even when they choose to be coquettish, they seem to be 


: : » 
somewhat withdrawn from the experience itself. 
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After recounting the above regarding the stylistic peculiarities of the 
Nagarjunakonda art in general and about the female sculpture, in particular. 
We shall move to the sculptures of unparalleled beauty of mithunas of 
Nagarjunakonda. 


Generally placed on either side of āyaka-cornice stones, interspersed 
with the running stories of Buddhist themes, these panels invariably attract 
the eyes of a visitor much before he comes to look at Buddha, Bodhisattva 
or any other dignitary of the narrative. The artist of this place, having full 
advantage of the space available at his disposal on these cornicestones, has 
immensely succeeded in conveying his own message. As to the mithuna 
figures of Nagarjunakonda one feels convinced are exemplary and whatever 
they are meantto represent- symbolic orcultic - the fact remains that the lady 
represented is full of charm and beauty. 


From among the mithuna figures we present here the first one depicting 
a couple where a male figure is seen by her side, assessing the circumference 
of her slender waist. She appears to be the real sumadhyamd or the so-called 
madhyekshamd of the classical Sanskrit literature." In the opinion of the art 
historians, this mithuna figure (pl. XLI) is the most impeccably sculptured 
piece of this site. For sheer voluptuousness, the bashful lady of this panel 
poised on the edge of surrender is hard to match.” She could easily be 
defined as one of the harisini types of heroines.’ Curiously enough the 


identification of this type is strengthened by the presence of a goose (hama) 
on her side. 


The second mithuna panel (pl. XLII) wherein, as remarked by the art 
historians the cup of wine is charmingly declined by the lady of the panel,” 


presents the woman of her times in better role than we have been able to 
observe so far. 


In the third panel from the place (pl. XLII) an excellent example of 
dohada scene is graphically depicted, conveying the import of Kalidasa’s 
description of Asoka dohada which in his words is nothing but a portrayal 
of the common desire of all the male lovers (lalita-kami-sadharana).” 
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Another charming piece from this very site which brings out woman in 
yet another role of hers is the proficiency in playing on a harp (pl. XLIV). 
Her personal charm heightened by the round shape of her breasts freeed from 
the tangles of over turned beads of her necklace is being observed by the 
curious eyes of a male seen at her back. But, even curious is the pose of 
another lady in the panel who is in the accompaniment of her mistress. 


To summarise the women in the Nagarjunakonda, sculptures stylisti- 
cally present considerable beauty and personal charm. If what is depicted 
in mithuna figures is any indication of hersignificance in the society, we can 
| once again emphasize the same fact that she assumes a role of a person for 
i amorous dalliance and a refined entertainer. The Nāgārjunakonda female is 
never ugly or unpleasant in looks and deportment. Besides the inherent 
technical skill a good amount of inspiration received from the patrons and 
the members of their harems might have afforded added incentive to the 
artistic of the sculptor who has brought forth the reflection his inner soul in 
these masterpiece. The number of inscribed pieces referring to the frequent 
visits of the noble ladies to this site has not gone to waste. No wonder if 
the personal charm of such ladies from the royal harem had acted as an extra 
source of inspiration to the ever fertile imagination of the artist from this 


: place.” 


Besides the charm displayed by the mithuna couples of this site, there 
is, though a solitary yet unique example of so called Lajjā Gaurī which has 
come to light. Despite the several explanations by the scholars (for this type) 
and import nobody can deny the unique nature of the female deiiy (pl. 


XLV). 
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WOMEN IN THE KUSANA ART 


We shall proceed further from theartofthe Satavahanas and Ikshvakus, 
the two great patrons of the centres of Amarāvatī and Nagarjunakonda to the 
celebrated realm of the great Kušānas of the north and the north-west. 
Speaking strictly the Kušānas may not be treated as a people belonging to 
the mainstream of India proper; but there are very few people in the whole 
of the subcontinent who belong to the mainstream of this country. We 
welcome Kušānasas our own people conscious of the fact that they had long 
time back migrated from the areas of the Chinese Central Asia and ultimately 
got Indianized. They may be foreigners in origin but for the purpose of art 
history they are unique bringing great blending of idioms, ideas and new 
techniques to the otherwise archaic field of indigenous art style of India. It 
is after this amalgamation of races and cultures, the great art centres of 
he north-west and Mathura in the heart of central India rose to 
and to say the least, the prominence of these two centres in the 
hat the world of art-historians throughout the 
globe is never tired of showering praise and appreciation. The salient 
features of the styles of these two schools of Gandhara and Mathura art were 
such that they never imported outside themes or the superhuman divinities 
they wanted to delineate in their plastic art. But they presented in thema so 
well-adorned form blended with their new styles, that the same indigenous 
divinity became more impressive and beautiful. In short, this also which the 
art-historians define as the Kušāna idiom of Indian art. More than the male 
forms female forms were the great beneficiaries of the superembellishment 


of this style of art. 


Taxila in t 
prominence 
field of fine-arts has been sucht 


Kušāna art activity was encouraged and patronised and thrived at two 


big centres of Mathurā and Taxila of the Gāndhāra region. Apart from the 
administrative convenience, this whole area was important since the Kušānas 
were maintaining two capitals, one at Purushapura or modern Peshawar and 
the other at Mathura; for the art activities it has had its own significance. The 
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area of Gāndhāra region as we shall see in sequel was having a different kind 
of cultural norms because of its close affinity with the Greaco-Roman art 
styles while Mathurā its own predominant style and techniques, cherished 
and developed in the heriditary traditions. 


Forthe sake of convenience we shall begin our assessment of the theme 
with the Mathurā centre of art. This will be followed by the materials from 
the Gandhara school of art. We will deal in the same way as we have dealt 
othercentres like Bhārhut, Sanchi, Bodh Gayā, Amarāvatī, Nagarjunakonda, 
etc. We shall begin with stone sculptures. 


Under the Kusanas, northern India was also materially prosperous, 
having its own trade links with Rome and the Hellenistic west. A century 
before and after the beginning of the Christian era, there were several 
invasions of the north by nomadic tribes, beside the Kušānas, the Sakas and 
Parthians - as a result of events in Central Asia. The period witnessed an 
acculturation process whereby foreign religious cults, motifs, and forms 
were gradually assimilated into the cultural pattern of northern India. 
Terracottas vividly portray the interesting results of this process. 


Two distinct trends are noticeable in the Kušāna terracottas. One is the 
continuation of the old tradition of moulded plaques seen in the Sunga and 
post-Mauryan period. The other is the emergence of new forms and 
techniques due to the cultural changes brought in by the influx of new races. 


The older tradition of terracotta reliefs is widely seen in plaques from 
Chandraketugarh, Tāmluk, Rājghāt, Kaušāmbī, Shringavērpur, Bhītā and 
Mathurà? Though traditional, these plaques show improvement in formal 
quality, with the flattened, reliefs of the earlier period giving way to reliefs 
in depth. The themes reflect the tastes of an affluent nāgarka class. Among 
the plaques that have been found are a well-dressed nagaraka in a dancing 
pose from Chandraketugarh, erotic plaques from Chandraketugarh and 
Bhītā, anexample from Kausambi showing a woman with a parrot in herright 
hand, a specimen from Mathurā depicting a woman holding flowers, scenes 
from Kausambi and Rajghat of the Salabhanjika under a tree and a depiction 
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from Ahichchattra of a drunken woman helped by her paramour or husband; 
some of the same theme is also seen in Mathurā stone sculptures also. 


The other, newer trend in Kušāna terracottas is represented by mainly 
two types of figurines, one produced by double moulds and the other 
modelled completely by hand. Seated ganas and yakshas, grotesque 
figures, musicians, and riders on horse-back were produced by the double- 
mould technique.* More crudely produced than the Satavahana double- 
mould figurines of about the same period, they are reminiscent of terracottas 
from the West Asian city of Seleucia dating to the period when Seleucia was 
ruled by the Pārthians.> 


The completely hand-modelled figures were more prevalent and were 
made to satisfy both, the religious and the seculardemands of the public. The 
Kušāna rulers supported by the newly rising Brahmanical cults of Saivism, 
Vaishnavismand Saktism, as wellas Buddhism, and religion was humanised 
and emotionalised in the name of Bhakti (devotion).* Consequently, there 
was a demand for images of gods and goddesses for household worship. 
Several Hindu gods and goddesses received iconographical shape and form 
during this period. The deities Balarama, Vishnu, Kartikeya, Gajalakshmī,, 
Saptamātrikas and Dēvī Mahišāsurmadinī were produced both in terracotta 
and stone.’ 


ssimilated into Kušāna religious practice 


Among the foreign cults a ous 
hian influence 


were sects of Parthian and Roman - Egyptian derivation. Partl 
is seen in terracotta votive tanks. These tanks, which enshrine a mother- 
goddess surrounded by birds and musician, have been foundat Ahichchhattrā, 
Sēnkh, Kaušāmbī, Hastinapur and Taxila (Sirkup).* A Roman-Egyptian 
cult of a lotus headed nude goddess is evidenced by clay plaques of Bhītā, 


Kaušāmbī, and Jhūsī. 

umber of crude and coarse terracottas 
blem to the social historian of art, as this 
Perhaps Kušāna potters Were also 
tiles, and pots at the expense 


The appearance of a large n 
during the Kušāna period pose a pro 
was a period of great prosperity. 
sometimes occupied with the baking of bricks, 
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of terracottas. The experimentation required for the creation of the new 
images emerging in this period could also account for some of the more 
crudely made forms, and when potters had to meet the large demand for 
terracottas they may have paid more attention to quantity than to quality.? Of 
course, Kušāņa potters could afford to pay special attention to images for 
which they were paid more. Accordingly, some of the best executed Kušāna 
portrait figures are heads from Kausambi, Bhītā, Ahichchhattrā and Mathura 
representing noblemen and aristocrats. It is the massive, sturdy forms and 
expressive facial features seen in these heads that distinguish the best 
Kušāna terracottas from those of other periods. 


From the vast field of sculptural wealth that flourished under the 
patronage of the Kusanas and where it is the majority of stone sculptures that 
reigns supreme, the art of terracotta modelling had been rather subservient. 
We have succeeded in selecting two model specimens for the purpose of 
ilustrating here. Before we come down to the description of these two 
illustrations, it may not be out of place to state here that although there has 
been extensive discussion on the stylistic features of Mathurā terracottas of 
the Kušāna period in majority of the works we have gone through, actual find 
from Mathura proper has been negligible and neither they have been 
illustrated in all such works.!° 


The first illustration (pl. XLVI) we have included here relates to the 
terracotta figurine of a nude-goddess recovered from the area of Jhüsi in 
Allahabad, U.P. closely associated with our theme bringsforth the symbolic 
aspect of the women of her times. This animated female figure with a 
stylised lotus in place of her head is a variation on the plant - or animal-part 
human figure popular throughout India. Kramrisch has identified such 
female figures, with lotus heads and widely spreadout legs, as the goddess 
Aditi Uttanapada." Bolsch has described them as “Lotus women", having 
lower limbs raised in the position of delivery; a form of stylisation of the 
goddess Lajjā Gaurī. A third viewby Sivaramamurti, is thatthey represent 
a form of Lakshmi called Prakrati, the mother who is the origin of all 
creation.? Anyway the widespread legs indicate the fertility function. 
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The Allahabad figure is less formally represented than other images of 
the lotus goddess commonly found in clay or stone.!* Her legs are not drawn 
up to her sides but are spread wide in a dance like pose echoed by her arms. 
Applied and incised strips represent her girdle, armlets, necklace, and collar. 
Her breasts are pierced in a floral pattern. The lotus petals are indicated by 
vertically incised lines encircling the head-like protuberance." 


Kušāna artists have also excelled in modelling almost life-size images 
of different gods and goddesses in terracottas. Our second illustration of the 
period relates to this aspect of the terracotta art. Needless to say that we have 
focussed here more on the female sculptures of this type. The present figure 
illustrated here belongs to the life-size image of goddess Hārīti recovered 
from the Ghēshitārāma monastery during the course of excavations at 
Kaušāmbī.' This powerful image of Hārīti, goddess of fertility, shown here 
is justa little less than life-size. Itwas discovered with two otheralmost life- 
size cult images of the head of Hariti’s consort Kubera and a figure of 
Gajalakshmi in a shrine of Kusana date at Kaušānbi. The Hārīti figure is 
hallow and traces of the original burnished red slip remain intact. Holding 
a bowl in herright hand and an unidentified object in her left, Hariti is rigidly 
naryankasana (the *European-fashion") ona 


ight down. She is clothed in an ankle-length 
pair of 


frontal in the pose known as / 
circular hassock with legs stra 


skirt and wears various necklaces armlets, and anklets, as well as a 


circular plaque earrings that reaches her shoulders. Her hairdo in a 


trifurcated style ending in a high chignon, relates to a type known in other 
contemporaneous terracottas found from surface. Her detailed decorations 
also reveal other subtle technical devices used to delineate the EEE, 
including incising, applique, anda combination of stamping and applique. 


Mathura style of terracotta figures and 


= andha tas 
figurinesthat we havediscussed above, those of Gandhara style of terracot 


relating to our study is also not very promising." 23 out Hee dā 
i :quities including good number of terraco ls (bo 
a rich harvest of antiquities including £ Sa es 


of male and female), have been unearthed from the 
* ERE : t 
mound of Taxila region, practically nothing is available for the assessmen 


Besides the very few of the 
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of the depiction of female figure, her symbolism or the decorative signifi- 
cance of the fair-sex.'” 


While summing up the discourse on female figures and figurines of 
Mathurā style of terracotta art, we can safely conclude that, although, the 
element of symbolism as well as that of decorative charm had played a 
significant role in the modelling ofthe terracotta figurines of this period, we 
have yet to gather more such examples before, we could elaborate on this 
point in detail. The nude figure of a mother-goddess acquired from the area 
of Jhüsi is an outright evidence of the symbolic significance of women ofthe 
social milieu of Kušāņa times. Side by side, the life-size figure of Hariti from 
Kaušāmbī is an excellent example of the fact that the first requisite of the 
women of Kusana times was her beautification and decorative charm. What 
has been displayed on the person of a divinity of Hariti, is indicative enough 
that the mortal women of these times were also not looking much different 
from this goddess, insofar as of their decorative charm is concerned. 


In contrast with the limited number of specimens of terracotta art from 
Mathurā (particularly that of Mathurā proper) when it comes down to the 
field of stone sculptures, Mathura under the patronage of the Kušāna rulers 
appears to be the great heaven of Indian art. It has been a mystery why 
terracotta figures from the area of Mathura properis scarse. Agreed, thatthis 
paucity of terracotta figures from Mathurā proper is compensated by finds ~ 
fromothercentres like Jhūsī, Kaušāmbī and perhaps a few more, but, the fact 
that no almost life-size figure in terracottas has come to light from Mathura 
so far, is really baffling. One possibility is that, some of the things are still 
hidden under mother earth and are yet to see the light of the day.” The other 
possibility is that, the new patrons of art centres of Mathurā school have 
never extended sufficient encouragement to the rural or semi-urban art 
activity of terracotta modelling, since the material was not as permanent as | 
stone. Their whims and fancies in all probability would have preferred more 
and more art pieces on imperishable materiallike stone. The idea being that 
they wanted the art of their times to have an everlasting effect. 


| 

1 

i 
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If the later hypothesis is valid then it is more likely that even the 
terracotta modellors - the so-called potters of the area, would have changed 
their profession and would have liked to graduate overnight in the art of stone 
carvings. These are some of the postulations we can putforth in this regard. 
However, the fact remains that the sculptural remains from the area of 
Mathurā far exceed in number than the terracotta figures and figurines 
noticed so far. 


It is a well established fact and it needs no more elaboration that the 
Mathurā school of sculptural art attained its peak during the political 
supremacy of the Kušāņas in this subcontinent. It was sometimes either 
before or after the beginning of the Christian era, that the area of Mathura 
alongwith many other parts of north India came directly under the rule of. 
these mighty emperors. We do not know what the reasons were there that 
Mathura attracted the liking of the Kusana ruler so much that they immedi- 
ately made this city of hoary past as one of the capitals of their empire. For 
the purpose of chronological background of our discussions, it may not be 
out of place to state that the Kušāna rulers held their sway in the area of 
Mathura and its far reaching interiors from about first century A.D. till the 
close of second century A.D. Later on, it were the less powerful successors 
of these rulers who continued till about the middle of the third century A.D. 
But for the fact that from such details of political history giving a Chrono- 
logical frame work for history, these details are of only secondary impor- 
tance for our theme. These celebrated sculptures of Mathura are all of 
spotted red sand -stone quarried from the areas inandaround the present day 


township of Mathurā. 


A good number of stone sculptures, either modelled in the heart of the 
then Mathura of the Kusanas or exported"! to so many far off places in the 
country, have come to light recently. Whether such pieces were originally 
prepared at Mathura and were transported to these places later or in such 
| was taken there is a point we don't know.? But 
of stone sculptures belonging to the 
from such far off places as Saranath, 


cases only the raw materia 
the fact remains that a good number 
Mathura school of art have been found 
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Sravasti, Kusinagara, Sanghol and Šānchī. In the absence of any definite 
evidence to this effect both the possibilities may not be ruled out. 


The art remains of Mathurā which have come to light so far and from 
which we are able to gather from the monuments of Bhārhut and Šānchī the 
women-folk of such places are seen only as the housewives of a most 
conventional citizen of this land. To use the phrase common jn the 
vocabulary of Sanskrit grammerians and others, the women-folk of the art 
centres like that of Bhārhut, Sanchi and Bodh Gayā are like the one, who are 
calle *asüryampasyà - rajadarah” that is the women who have rarely seen 
the sunlight. But this is not the case with the women of Mathura. She is seen 
on the face of cross-bars, railings, and the balustrades of so many architec- 
tural rernains with her face and physique which happens to invite the 
attention evena wayside traveller. Contrary to those who have had no chance 
of seeing sunlight in whole of their life, this woman of Mathurā brought to 
focus as a part of new experiment which has enthused in the life of art 


activities somewhat after the advent of Kusanas, is found pervading with 
her effulgence. 


Standing erect on the parts of these architectural pieces this woman of 
Mathurā is never found timid unlike her counterpart of either a common 
woman or that of yakshi from Bhārhut and Sanchi. Arrested by a gleaming 
face of a damsel looking confident all on account of her display of long but 
curly hair, heavy posteriors, these example of Mathura women are suitable 
for our theme. They are from mainly the railing pillars, cross-bars, coping 
stones and the door jambs, etc.* Among these, the railing pillars occupy a 


unique place in the art of India. They are important for the study of various 
aspects of the life in the Kušāņa period. 


In addition to the facts of the material, art activity and the possible art 
centres of Mathura school of art which came to the prominence mostly 
during the prosperous regime of Kušāna rulers, it is worthwhile to visualise 
the salient features of this phase of Indian art. Scholars who have toiled in 
the field have off-late coined a new term for the stylistic featuress of this art. 
They. prefer to call these features as Kusana idioms of Mathura art.” 
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Deliberately avoiding the long details of such features put under the 
Kusana idiom in Mathura, we prefer to concentrate only on the points which 
are of direct relevance to our theme. 


The summum bonum of this idiom directly related with the presentation 
of female sculptures has been to present the female beauty as a great vehicle 
of art and the outwardly attractions fora common man. As we have seen 
earlier in case of female sculptures voluptuous breasts encircled with erect 
nipples and her graceful movements, she appears to be challenging to 
captivate even the diehard male. The charm of beauty being eternal as it was 
always there, but the fashionable idioms which could focus this beauty to the 
fore were absent in earlier specimen. It was possible only when the Kusanas 
brought a new lease of life to the tired look of the women of this continent. 
Talking in the terms of art styles and techniques, the well trained artists from 
Mathura saw to it that an unwanted flesh from the person of the woman of 
the earlier times, is artistically removed with the delicacy of his chisel, 
especially from parts which he wants her to look more flexible and slender, 
and gathered the same at such points which were the focus of the fleshy 
charm of her person is needed. Thus, the waist and the legs of Mathura 
women were brought to the ideal points of flexiblity and slenderness and 
their hips and breasts to the focus which even now harps the memory of an 
art-historian. 


In accordance with this code of the Kušāna idiom of Mathura art, 
woman of this centre presented in what so ever form, looks always young 
and beautiful, ever vibrating with an all the energetic charm of her life. To 
think of something purely symbolic (in other words, meaning crude and 
archaic) isnot the dish of Mathura artist, whether sheisamotherora mother- 
goddess or even for that matter an angel or a maid-servant, woman in the 
vocabulary of a Kušāna artist of Mathura always meant something that was 
supposed to look good and presentable. It is on this account that the 


decorative aspect of woman which has received the first and foremost 


treatment at the hands of Mathura artist. 
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From the numerous and all beautiful female sculptures of Mathurā, 
excepta few random pieces gathered from here and there, the major chunk 
belongs to the balustrades from Bhuteshwar.?* The next site which has very | 
recently came to light is Sanghol.”’ But, after a close scrutiny of the artistic i 
features of the female sculptures from these two places, one feels bound to 
make gradations in the quality of their workmanship. If the female | 
sculptures from Bhuteshwar could be marked as ‘A’ plus, those from 
Sanghol do not deserve more than ‘B’ or ‘B’ plus. However, theme-wise all 
these female sculptures whether from Bhuteshwar, Sanghol or some other 
place, all follow the Kušāņa idiom of the Mathura art. 


Woman in Kušāņa art of Mathura has been presented in various forms p 
and features, modes and models embellished with the everchanging nuances 
of artist s fancy, the couple of examples we have been able to gather here 
forbringing these points home, belong to the woman in her form of a mother 
with a child, an attendant carrying all materials of decoration (prasadhana), 
a lady attending to her toilet or coming out fresh from her bath (sadyasnātā), 
sometimes, sporting, while, plucking flowers, bending branches of tree 
(Sālabhaūjikā) or talking to her favourite parrot, sometimes exposing the 
real enticing charm of her person and that way highlighting the erotic 
significance of her vanity, on other occasions presented in a group of 
bachchnalian scene,” sometimes forming part of a mithuna couple and on 


occasions seated elegantly inside the harem of her palace these are the 
prominent ones. | 


Beginning from the illustration of the mother and child from Mathura 
(pl. XL VID? we notice a bust of female with an elaborate headdress and | 
profuse ornaments standing under an Asoka tree.” On her left hip she holds 
a child, who is touching her breasts with his left hand and holding the lock 
of her hair with his right. Besides her dress and ornaments and also besides | 
the fact that she is shown standing under an Asoka tree which is in full 
blossom, the important point of this sculpture is the presentation of a young 
mother. The way, she is holding a rattle in her right hand shows the tender 
care she has been bestowing on her child. From the expression of bash- 
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fullness visible on her face and nudity, itis guite evident that she herselfis 
the mother of the child whom, she is carrying in her lap. It is certainly not 
a depiction of a wet-nurse breast-feeding somebody's baby. The symbolic 
significance of fertility has been attested too by the blossoming Ašoka tree. 
In short, this is what we have been referring to as the blend of idioms in one 
and the same theme. Even after delivering a child the mother has been 
depicted here looking always young as she was, and this is the peculiarity 
of Mathurā school of art where women are always found young. 


Besides the mother and child are for that matter even other noble 
women of the harem, the one whom the artist of Mathura might have seen 
from close quarters, seem to be the good numberof female attendants going 
out on a variety of errands. It is noteworthy that in the whole sphere of 
Mathurā school of art which flourished under the royal patronge of the 
Kušānas, from among the women-folk only the attendants and maidservants 
have received better treatment, because they are the ones who are exposed 
to the eyes of a visitor than the noble dignitories of the harem. 


These attendants and the maidservants as we have stated above are 
found in plenty, engaged ever as they were in all sorts of beautifying jobs. 
Sometimes they are shown as rushing with the toilet accessories of their 
mistresses (pl. XLVIII) carefully kept in a covered basket (tālavrinta 
pidhāna),” on other occasions carrying a basket full of flowers or eatables 
(pl. XLIX),? sometimes later, standing quietly under not so very high 
balcony of her master, holding apitcher full of wine (panaka) on hershoulder 
and a bunch of grapes in her other hand (pl. L). In case of another female 
attendant from this very place, although scholars have described her as a 
lady demonstrating a pose in sword dance (khadga nritya),* yet to our eyes 
she appears asa female attendant, performing herduties while holdinga long 
sword of dagger type. She in all probability appears to be one of the sword 
bearers (khadga dhāriņī), who is described invariably in the literature of 


early days.” 
Another variety of sculptures of Mathurā school, show beautiful ladies- 


engaged in attending to their toilet and other activities of personal beautifi- 
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cation. We have in all three such examples (pl. LI, LII, LUI). While two of 


them come from Mathurā proper, the third one is from Sanghol. 


The first one of exquisite of personal charm (pl. LI) stands holding a 


mirror in her left hand and placing the forefinger of her right hand on her 


cheeks is blushing with coquettishness. Despite the descriptions given by 
the compilers of catalogues of the Mathurā Museum and a few others who 
have freely remarked on this piece of great feminine beauty,” we find, this 
great lady of brimming youth is busy in spotting out the nail marks 
(nakhacchata) on her face made by her lover in the night gone-by. Looking 
at her full and slender legs and the lady herself is seemingly devoid of any 
garment but with a girdle (mekhala), we are often reminded of Bāņa's 
famous simile of later days where he calls them as the ‘two pillars’ of the 
town of the god of love flanked by the gateway of its own in the form of girdle 
- madana-nagara-torana stambham-iva.** 


Another lady of this very group (pl. LII) presents one of the best known 
examples of a woman who has just finished her bath and has come out in open 
with her braid still dripping with water. This happens to be the exact 
rendering in stone of the great beauties of classical Sanskrit poets described 
as sadhyarsnata.? We feel highly impressed by the aspect of personal 
hygiene and her charm. Curiously enough though she is entirely devoid of 
any kind of dress on the upper part of her body exposing both breasts, quite 
heavy and round, she has put-on a nice skirt on the lower part of her person. 
Perhaps this was the normal practice prevalent among the ladies of those 
days especially when they came out in open having just finished their bath. 
Besides, charm of the lady in that situation simply makes you dumb stricken. 


The lady from Sanghol centre of Mathura art (pl. LIII) who has been 
fashioned as superbly as the other two great beauties we have just spoken 
is a bit slim and slender. Standing under the branches of an Ašoka tree and 
trampling on the back of an ugly dwarf she is found busy in setting her 
pendant of the right ear, with the help of a mirror that is held in the right hand 
as if she is giving final touches to her superb make up. 
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From among the countless poses in which the Mathurā artist of Kušāņa 
period felt exhilirated in presenting his women-folk always looking young 
and kicking with the energy of youthfulness, one variety, where they are 
presented in their sportive attitude stands out singulary. 


Like the previous group, here also we have selected only three such 
pieces (pl. LIV, LV) in this group for-the purpose of illustrating our theme. 
Numbers apart, they are impressive enough in communicating the idea 
which was intended by the masterartist of Mathura. The first model of this 
group is a lady who is shown in the act of gathering flowers (the same which 
is referred too in ancient Indian literature as an act of pushhavachayana or 
that of Kusumavachaya) from the branches of a tree which is full in its 
blossom.'? Contrary to the views of traditional art historians who have 
considered the act of gathering flowers as just something simple, we believe 
the act implies something more, perhaps a sort of sport with companions 
having fun and frolick galore. From the remaining two other models of this 
group, we have got two masterpieces of salabhanjikas. Thanks to the 
master-poet of Kušāna times called Ashvagosha and to the artists of 
Mathura (and few other places) this great sport of the ladies from east has 
become an internationally recognised motif of Indian art. Compared with 
many other examples of salabhanjika types elsewhere, these two from 
Mathura"! (pl. LIV, LV) have excelled in the delineation of their bodily 
contours and personal charm. While the first piece of this group (pl. LIV) 
looks rather casually executed. The other one (pl. LV), is really a 
masterpiece. In her case apart from the charm of feminine beauty, the 
master-artist of Mathura has fully succeeded in bringing out the natural 
effect of sportive bends in her body. On account of her right hand raised 
above in the act of holding branch of sala tree, her right side breast is also 
elevated, the necklace has also gone up and the circle of her navel has got 
straightened, the artist has become a real master of close observation and 
execution: really something which is not witnessed everywhere even at the 
centre of Mathura art. Even if it was due to the improved technique of stone 
carving, nobility of the theme like this has alsoa lotto contribute to the idiom 


of Mathura art of the Kušāna times. 
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Passing on to the further groups of the women about the town we come 
across such damsels as the real nagarikas of their times, who are seen either 
LVII).*? Whether, the lady in this panel (pl. LVI) did really talk with the 
parrot and even if she talked, did she understand what her favourite bird 
conveyed to her, is a point which is always left to one’s own imagination. 
But, this was certainly one of the favourite pastimes of ladies, exuding charm 
and beauty the master-artist of Mathura was well aware of. Standing with 
her legs slightly crossed on the back of a dwarf under her feet this lady 
appears to be pressing the head of this ugly looking dwarfish figure with her 
toes. It seems as if she is indirectly suggesting that any thing ugly and 
deformed has no place before her well proportioned body and charm. 
Coming to the parrot- like bird seen as resting on her right shoulder and 
pecking at the beads of her necklace much has been written by the scholars 
earlier. What has not been explained earlier in this regard is the symbolic 
association of a bird, like parrot with the sārikā like damsel of this railing. 
Legacy of such elements is noticed in the later days ākhyakikas and 
upākhyānas like that of $ uka-sārikūpākhyāna. ln the Kādambari of Bana 
Bhatta? a good example of this type is illustrated in the conversation that 
takes place between the tambula karnaka vāhinī of Chandrāpītha called 
patralekhā and the parrot of Kadambari called parihāsa. How nicely the 
parrot has teased the maidservant of Chandrāpītha is worthy of attention in 
the disguise of parihāsa. In the parrot and Kālindī the Sarika, Bana has 
successfully managed to present the male and female characteristics. On 
the analogy of this literary episode, we may perhaps infer that the parrot, 

resting on the right shoulder of this beautiful damsel is a symbol of a male 
who, being seduced by charms of her beauty is trying to come closer to her. 
The next piece of this group (pl. LVII) is not much different in her pose than 
the previous one. The only difference is that she is carrying a domesticated 
bird (possibly a parrot) sitting inside a cage. On the same analogy, we can 
say that she happens to be the one, who has made her beloved a parrot. Apart 
from this she is also being embraced byaswan-like bird with its feathers all 
open. Is it that in the form of swan she is receiving some sweet but secret 
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message of her paramour. The bird of romance being as itis any thing could 
be deemed possible especially after looking at the beauty and the adom- 
ments highlighting the charm of the damsel, who in all probability might 
have never been denied of a lover. No wonder that she was liked by more 
than one person of her own choice at one and the same time. 


The other six models of this place (pls. LVIII to LXI) we have selected 
here for the purpose of illustration bringforth the singular beauty of female 
charm ever known to the world of oriental art at its zenith. Herein there are 
models which are presented ina real dramatic pose except the few which are 
also quite natural in their person and appeal. However, the impression one 
is bound to get after having seen the personal charmexuded by these damsels 
are quite tempting and seductive. 


The leading beauty of this group (p. LVI) appears to be one of the 
ranganāyikās (heroin of the stage) of the Mathurā school of art. In the 
personal matter of make up she could make even the most ultramodem 
stagecraft makeup-man feel embarrassed and they could never reach her 
standard. In the case of this damsel of Mathurā school an amalgmation of 
two different ideas, sentiments and ideals of feminine beauty have been 
achieved in one and the same person. If herdress she is holding tight around 
her waist which was covering her person as decency of traditional custom 
warranted not to reveal any further, the changing norms of ideals ushered in 
by the Kušāņas, did not see any wrong in the mannershe has been presented 
herein. Whatever may be the ideals and sentiments behind is type revealing 
of the body by this lady, one thing which is certain that the erotic sentiments 
has been brought to the maximum of its full significance here by an act of 
temptation. The fact that she is holding the two ends of the upper sides of 
her apparel is clear indicative that, for a moment she might have been 
covering herself in coquettish shame and the next moment she might have 
been ready to throw her dress in erotic climax. Needless to say that the 
exposure part of her act has appealed to the most and to the whims and 
fancies of the Mathurā artists and more so that of his patrons. If this is true 
then this and other female beauties of her type depicted in the outer failing 
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of a stūpa, one wonders how the otherwise peaceful minds of the Buddhist 
monks were not disturbed. Supposing that these Sculptures were placed 
there just to test whether the monks, who have long back discarded the role 
of a householder and overcome all their passion and lust, have really 
succeeded in doing so or not; it was a hard and cruel test indeed. The next 
model presented here from Sangholis also of the same type in the sense that 
the state of partial exposure heightens the erotic appeal that is very much 
present. Comparing with the earlier model, the woman under discussion and 
all others which will follow in the sequel could be termed as runners up. But 
for the fact that this great lady from the Sanghol is seen lifting up of her left 
breast with her hand and that way bringing it back into more focus. 


The other damsel (pl. LIX) which follows exactly the pattern of the one 
we have described above is different only in the sense that the act of lifting 
up breast has been shifted from the left to the right. This variation of right 
and left breasts is an indicative of the fact that such images were prepared 
in large numbers and the artist had not much choice but merely repeated 
these acts with slight changes here and there. 


In case of another piece (pl. LX) which is somewhat mutilated and 
broken, there is not much of the feminine beauty left which could be 
highlighted excepttwo minor ones. One is that of the delineation of her navel 
and the other is that of her broad girdle, which has been depicted as slipping 
down. Theseare the situations which are described often in the literary texts 
whenever some such erotic Scence has to be brovght into focus. 


The succeeding image of anotherdamsel from this very place is looking 
attractive only on account of her standing posture and the disposition of her 
hands which convey excitement. By revealing nail scratches on both her 


thighs the artist has succeeded in giving the impression of her being very 
Scantly dressed. 


In case of the present piece associated on Stylistic grounds with the 


Mathura school of art though acquired from the area of Gurgaon, the same 
type of personal exposure of feminine being is brought to light (pl. LXI). 
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Though when compared with the charm of preceding images of this school, 
she may not be considered very impressive but yet, she represents the fact 
that in the society of Mathura of the Kusana times there were women of 
different statures, styles and physique. The point of this exposure is that they 
were all, atleast in the eyes of an artist, very fond of coming out with the show 
of their personal charm and beauty. 


The next variety in case of women as they have been presented in 
Mathura art is that of bachchnalian scenes.** Though quite a lot has been 
written earlier on these panels or independent sculptures of this type from 
the area of Mathura school of art, what remains still to be brought to the focus 
and explained is why this type of sculptures was made. 


With all probability both the term bachchnalian closely related with the 
Bacchus of the Roman word and that of its introduction in Indian art owes 
its origin to the Roman contacts of the Kušānas.*” Our literature is full of 
terms like madhupana, surāpāna, surāpāna gosthi etc. In fact women and 
wine together at one and the same place that too in its visible form of an art 
motif has not been known to us earlier. It is on the advent of Kušānas in the 
part of this-country which might have brought this alien motif of art to 
Mathura. — 


From among the sculptures of this type we are presenting here, four 
pieces; three of them are from Mathura proper.** The fourth piece which has 
been included here comes from the Sanghol art. 


in which she holds the long cup or glass is somewhat unique. Perhaps the 
contents of the glass were so sweet and tasty that having exhausted the 
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contents she does not want to waste even a drop and is intent upon enjoying 
it to its last drop. 


The two remaining pieces of this very type present the scene of 
bachchnalian motif capturing two different moments of the act. In the first 
case (pl. LXIV) the leading woman holding the neck of her paramour and 
also being guided by her maidservant is unable to stand erect. This is a 
perfect example of the effects of the drinks, showing that has overtaken her 
senses. It is also possible that this is the sequel to the preceding two other 
pieces we have discussed earlier and the artist has portrayed the effects of 
drinking in sequential order, the culmination of the bout of this experimen- 
tation, is seen in the lady laid on the lap is clearly visible in the succeeding 
panel (pl. LXV). Ignoring all the descriptions of the art historians in this 
regard, we would like to focus only on this fact that, woman of our panel is 
dead-drunk and this happens to be another aspect in which, she has been 
deemed proper to be presented as a prevailing custom. This, and all other 
earlier pieces from Mathurā we have discussed so far, are the various 


aspects, in which a woman of Mathura of the Kušāna times behaved and have 
been presented. ` 


From the remaining three more illustrations from this site, two are 
mithuna couples, whereas, the last one is related with the everyday life of 
the woman-folk inside their harem. In case of two mithuna couples, in the 
first one the male is seen in the act of appeasing the wrath of his consort who 
is pretending in a very dramatic pose. Unfortunately the face of this woman 
is lost but what remains is visible impressive in its over all effect. The 
second panel of mithuna couples seems to represent the life of commoners 
of the times. From the not so very elegant execution of this piece, one may 


even start doubting about the real authenticity of this piece being the work 
of Mathurā artist. 


The third piece of this group which illustrates three different scenes 
from inside the palace is indicative of the life as it was led. In case of the 
first instance of this panel, a noble woman is seen busy in getting the toes 
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of her feet painted with the help of her maid servant, while another maid 
carries toilet objects. The second scene of this very panel is devoted to the 
art of music and the third and not so very visible scene of this panel, seems 
to be related to the pastime sitting idle and chitchatting. 


From Mathura to the other centre of Kušāna art, located within the 
periphery of Taxila and its surroundings, we come to witness another style 
of sculptural art. Here, perhaps on account of the same royal patronage as 
at Mathurā, themes of the art objects are identical. But in the execution this 
centre of art presents altogether a different style of its own. Although, on 
account of its proximity to Gāndhāra of the early times this style of art has 
been called forconvenience sake Gandhara style of art? still, when we come 
down to the details we notice a conglomeration of different ideas and idioms 
put into use here. 


The earliest examples of Gandhara art are basically identical in every 
respect with the work of Sanchi, the same archaicness, the same large heads 
on shorts bodies, the same primitive special arrangements ona ribbon level, 
or in two or more tiers, and only a few fashionable Hellenistic elements 
distinguish this art from that of Sanchi.?? 


In the middle of the first century A.D., when the latest creations of 
Šānchī show much more skill in depicting the movements of human figures, 
Gāndhāra too shows improvement, though at the same time, Hellenistic 
traits also increased. But, these Greco-Roman elements are, indeed, like 
fashions. They relate mainly to dress and accoutrements to the introduction 
of Roman themes (drinking parties) and the outer aspects of life.” Essen- 
tially we are here dealing with an archaic and decorative art along with 
symbolic elements incorporated. 


The Gāndhāra artists also tried women and tree motif showing female 
figures standing under a tree in a salabhanjika pose. But their eee 
of these female sculptures is very poor and these figures are pr we 
and the experiment remained without any success. However, the influence 
of Greco-Roman elements have begun and their expansion did take time. 
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We do nothave many good examples of the Gāndhāra school of Kušāna 
art. When we come down to the realities of art collections, we know thatboth 
the centres of Kušāna art i.e., Mathura and Gāndhāra have received a world- 
wide popularity and the craze for the acquisition of such pieces from there, 
and hence have been found distributed profusely throughout the world. But 
the case in regard to the Gandhara pieces of this period is still quite different. 
Whereas, there has been a mass production of sculptures at the centre of 
Mathura art during Kušāna times, the activity was not so very intensive at 
Gāndhāra. As a result when the artifacts acquired from this area, being 
already limited in number got widely circulated throughout the world in 
different museum and art collections? they became scarce even for the 
purpose of research and art evaluations. 


However we have succeeded in discussing only two specimens of the 
Gāndhāra school of the Kušāna art. The first (pl. LXVI) acquired from a 
placed called Nathuin Pakistan, attempts to imitate the famous šālabhanījikā 
motif of Sanchi and Mathurā art. Like uninitiated in the art of bending ones 
own body, this female figure is found standing erect; only the partial effect 
of leisure being shown in the crossing of her legs. In spite of the fact that 
her nicely drawn eye-brows, sharp nose and the high cheek bones are 
reminiscent of her Greco-Roman features she is not of that high order as We 
come to notice like the women of a later date. 


The second figure from this place inside a niche and presented in 
standing posture is equally crude and archaic insofar as her femininty 
concemed. But for the fact that she has been delineated with a pair of 


protruding breasts, this image from Gāndhāra could easily be mistaken for 
a male. 


While summing up on the symbolic and decorative element and 
significane of the women as she has been presented in the realm of Mathurā 
and the Gāndhāra schools of Ku$āna art, we can say without any fear or 
contradiction that the women and for that matter both men and women have 
come out magnificantly in the works of Mathura artists. This is the case both 
in terracotta and stone, the former overweigh with its large number. In other 
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words, our whole discussion of the theme revolves mainly around the 
beautifu! female sculptures from the centre of Mathurā, since there is not 
many specimens either of terracotta from both Mathura and Gāndhāra, or 
stone sculptures of the Gāndhāra school. Our perusal of the plethora of 
Mathura sculptures of the Kušāņa times leads us to surmise that perhaps, it 
was on account of the newly introduced Kušāņa idiom and technique in the 
field of Indian art, it has certainly found a more fertile field around Mathura 
and its adjacent regions. The possibility is that the centre of Mathura was 
already having its long established tradition of art activities, and its own 
artists could and have easily adopted all the new idioms and techniques of 
the new KuSana wave. 
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It is evident that this word bachchnalian has been derived from the Roman 
Bacchus, since during the time of the Kušāņa rule in India, Italy was famous as 
the favourite land of Bacchus. This theme was used in depiction of Kubera 
sculptures, the counterpart of Bacchus in India. For further details see 
Agrawala, V.S., Studies in Indian Art, pp. 170 ff and Mani, Buddha Rashmi; 
1987 op. cit., pp. 109 ff. 


These sculptures of bachchanalian type have been recovered from the various 
sites of Mathurā itself. The main and important discoveries are from Palikera, 
Maholi, Naroli, Kankalitla and a few examples have come to as from a newly 
excavated site at Sanghol in Punjab. For details see, Agrawala, V.S., Studies 
in Indian Art, Varanasi, 1977, pp. 149 ff. 


The geographical name of Gandhara occurs in several literary works like Rg 
veda in the form of Gāndhārinam; Ath. veda; Gandhari but chhā; Ait. and Shat. 
Br. mentions as Gandhara; Panini (iv.1.169), Calls it as Gāndhārī, etc. 
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The limited pieces of Gāndhāra school of art as we know are housed mainly in 
the collections of British Museum, London, Archaeological Museum Lahore 


and the Indian Museume Calcutta. Besides this, here and there they are also 
found in some of the not so well known collection of art. 
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Sometime back there arose a debate whether it is proper or not to use 
the dynastic appellations to the various art styles of India. What is known 
today and which was started more than centuries back, as Maurya, Sunga, 
Kušānaor the Gupta art, was based on the grounds that these are all dynastic 
appellations and they do not give appropriate appreciation of the marvellous 
deeds of countless artists, who were responsible for the evolution and 
development of various styles of art. In order to be more democractic in our 
evaluation of all these schools of art, it would be proper to address them with 
nomenclature which is indicative of more of their stylistic features rather 
than the dynastic consideration. Sporadic efforts, of course, were made to 
do away with this defect. However, in the absence of better substitute to 
these appellations of Maurya, Sunga, Kušāna and Gupta arts, these, 
nomenclatures still had to be retained. 


The prime difficulty in changing such nomenclatures has been the link 
of chronology which, in the context of Indianhistory goes hand in glove with 
identity of different kings and the names of the dynasties represented by 

g them: This factis clearly evidentin the epigraphs where, irrespective of the 
fact whether the subject of the inscription has anything concerning the king 
or not, the celebrated name of ruling king and his regnal year is invariably 
recorded. The sole purpose of this is to appraise the reader when and where 
such things happened. Numerous records of the Kusanas discovered from 
the areas of Mathurā and Taxila and subsequently those of the Guptas, bear 
testimony to this fact. Thus chronolgical factors in India, has been inseparble 
|: with the names of the rulers and their dynasties. The art historian who has 
to refer to various schools of art and has also to indicate their chronological 
settings, had no other choice but to go back tothis very old style of reference. 
That is why the terms like Maurya, Sunga, Kušāna and Gupta art had to be 
retained in recounting the art history by art historians. 
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Gupta art which directly succeeds the Kusanas and theirart, shall refer 
to this school of art by the name imperial Guptas; being aware of the fact of 
all the time, that this appellation of the art style is only names and 
appellation.! 


The good thing about the Gupta artists were that they received in legacy 

a long and rich heritage of art style directly from Kušāna age. Really 

speaking, this transition from Kušāna artist to the Gupta artists would have 

been a kind of silent event? The point we wish to bring home is that in the 

field of art delineation there is nothing like an exchange of power as it 

happens in the field of political history. Here, in a most hereditary fashion 

the grown-up son of an artist already completes the job of learning, adopting 

many tenets and the salient features of the family profession before he comes 

to be socially recognised as the head of that family.? It can be illustrated by 

va the example of a celebrated artist of Mathura school of the Gupta times, 
| Yashadinna who completed his apprenticeship under the able guidance of 
his talented father, otherwise by his own right he would have been the artist 

of the same Mathura school of the Kuśana times. However, the fact remains 

that the artists of Gupta school of Indian art have inherited a rich legacy of 


art styles and idioms from their predecessors of the Kuśāna age and this 
means a lot in case of any given field of life.* 


The great heritage comprising several century's effort and experimen- 
tation in the field of art delineations, the works of Gupta artist had a vast field 


toshow his talents and to reach and culminate at its zenith. Thisis well borne 
out by the several examples of Gupta art.” 


l Besides the greatheritage, the Gupta artists have received as patrimony 
j there were several other advantages: which came to help them in refining 


their art activities further in so many directions. They came to reap the rich 
harvest of the seeds which were sown sometimes du 


Kušāna period. In the fields of art styles and iconogra 
was introduced during the Kusana times as an experi 


ring the close of the 
phy something which 
ment with its humble 


beginnings, came to be defined and settled during the time of the Gupta 
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artists.* This is what we get in the form of well defined canons of art and 
iconography, which proved helpful in an all aroundembellishmentof Gupta 
school of art.” 


In contrast with the patronage of the Kušāna rulers extended to the 
artists of their times, the Gupta counterpart received a much higher degree 
of patronage on the one hand and the field of activity got expanded to a much 
wider area on the other hand. The simple reason being tnat whereas the 
Kusanas held sway over a limited part of north India, the empire of the 
Guptas extended overalmost three times that of earlier Kusanas. Asa result 
avast majority of people hailing from the differentareas and different ethnic 
groups became involved in the ever charming activities of fine arts. 
Naturally, the outcome of the endeavour of all such people was going to be 
far richer in contents than it was earlier.* 


As a result of this enhanced activity and the extensive participation by 
the vast majority of people in enriching the great heritage of Indian art good 
number of art centres came to be established in course of time. As we know 
from our survey of Gupta art style, these prominent art centres were located 
in the areas of Mathura, Samath, Pataliputra, Deogarh, Nachna Kuthara, 
Tegowa, Bhumara, Erana, Mandasor, Udaigiri, Nagod, Uchechra, Tumain, 
Pawāyā and Bhitargaon in the north, north-east and Central India and those 
of Rangmahal and Paharpur in the eastern India and the great centres of 
Gupta-Vākātaka age at places like Ajantā, Ellora and Aurangabad in the 
upper part of the Deccan.’ It is the active participation of the numerous 
artists from all these centres of art thatthe work of Gupta style of art has been 
made to reach its zenith.'? 

Coming to the specifices of this great art heritage of the Guptas and to 
the closer view of its artifacts, we notice, a great change in the delineates 
of so many images of the gods and goddesses and the secular sculptures. 
The fundamental difference noticed in the delineations of such pieces of the 
Gupta times in contrast with those of the times of the Kušānas, i qa na 
expressionsrichly endowed with the true reflection of emotion. Something 
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which was lacking in case of otherwise beautiful sculptures (especially 
those of the females) of the Kušāna times is the essence of emotion that is 
rasadristi, rasābhāsaor the concept of rasa nishappati.” For this the artists 
of the Kušāna times are not to be blamed since these nuances of the poetic 
nature themselves had not evolved during their times. Like the field of art 
that of literature too during the time of Kušānas was in the stage of its 
formation. Still here and there, like some of the solitary examples from the 
poetry of Asvaghosha, the germs of such elements were visible. But an all 
round growth in case of such noble ideas of great literary merit could be 
achieved by the Gupta artists only on account of an all round spurt in the field 
of literary activities.'* It is during this time as we know, the great classical 
work of the Sanskrit literature was originaly conceived and developed in so 
many different forms and fictions. The noble concept of rūpalāvanya sāttra 
and that of rapa sāttra were introduced and defined for the first time during 
this period.” It is but natural that the art of this time also received its due 
share of inspiration and encouragement andas we know that the noble artists 
of this age not only received this noble inspiration but, they also reciprocated 
in more than the equal terms for the guidance they received. The great 
sensuality of form (that is ripa) as defined by the master poetcalled Kalidasa 
in his words which means that ‘it should not be for the exitement of evil 
thoughts' (na rüpamitya-byabhichara-brittaye)'5 was equally adhered too by 
the master artists of his times. With the result that even while delineating 
the models of their own select choices looking as beautiful and tempting as 
they were ever done earlier, the artists have also taken care in infusing the 
sentiments of reverence and the dignity of charm in such pieces. 


- 


—— 6 


; The other deviation in the field of Gupta style of art from that of the 
Kusanas is noticed in the fact that here the so-called frequent nudity of the 
persons especially those from the fair-sex has been constrained. Whereas 
in case of Kušāņa art pieces particularly from the centre of Mathura, 
revealing body contour and the organs of modesty is rather frequent; this is 
rarely the case with the models of the Gupta artists from the same place, The 
Simple fact is that the artist of the later day was endowed with more noble 
and subtle thought of his times for the purposes of making something 
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beautiful, yet dignified whereas the artist from the earlier times has had no 
other means but the act of body exposure, when it came down to present 
something really attractive. The only tool he had was that of nudity of the 
form and possibly nothing else. His legacy especially in case of female 
sculptures was also partly, if not fully due to the earlier traditions of 
indigenous art styles which he got as his inheritance.'* 


The other noble feature of the great art style of the time of the Guptas 
and their allies Vākātakas, is the encouragement they gave to the fine art of 
mural painting.” The world famous caves of Ajantā; and there too the most 
well known panels of mural paintings owe their great allegiance to the 
patronage of many Gupta rulers and their close relatives of that area. 


Unlike all other phases of Indian art the period patronised by the Guptas 
and also known by the appellation of their own dynastic name has an extra 
advantage of bringing an equilibrium in the growth of various branches of 
fine arts” expressed through different media and delineated on different 
media like clay, stone, stucco, metal and the hard surface of the granite wall 
of caves. In the earlier stages as we have seen, if the art of stone sculptures 
was brought to its utmost climax that of the clay modelling was lagging 
behind. In some selected cases even when the clay modelling was preferred, 
it has always remained in the background being a piece meant for the 
appreciation of common man. But during the Guptas, whatever was taken 
once for the purpose of artistic delineations, was brought to the standards of 
classical style.2! Whether terracotta modelling orstone chiselling, the norms 
of plasticity and its consequent effect of similaridentity appear to be one and 
the same. It is no small wonder that many times even the well experienced 
art historians have got baffled by the identical appearances of the terracotta, 
stucco and the stone pieces looking similar as though they were photo- 
point which we desire to bring home is that 
he treatment given to the particular object by 
same quality, technique and the same 
Gupta style is all the time visible in such 


graphic reproductions. The 
irrespective of the medium, t 
the Gupta artist has been of the 
standard. The valuable stamp of the 


pieces.” 
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In accordance with our plan of discussion, we shall deal first the Gupta 
terracottas, Gupta art and the review of feminine figures and figurines of this 
times. Although, after considering the great affinity in over all appearances 
of the terracotta pieces of this period and that of the stone sculptures, we 
could have continued with both together, but for the sake of uniformity in 
case of self-devised scheme of our theme we shall deal both separeately. 
Before ourdiscussion of the representative pieces of the Gupta terracotta art, | 
it may notbe out of place to review some of the salient features of this mode 
of the artactivity. As we shall see in the sequel of the modelling of terracotta 
pieces during the time of the Guptas did not remain confined to the cottage 
of a potter, but was brought to the equal status of classical norms. Besides 
modelling independent pieces of terracotta figures and figurines like they 
were done earlier, the artist of this milieu also started working on big sized 
plaques and a good number of life-size models which could by all means be 
easily described as sculptures.” In fact the potters of this period attained a 
degree of perfection in their work which was notseen earlier, andas we know 
from our experience has also not been maintained later.” 


In case of technique, the Gupta potters once again revived the method 
of preparing moulds as it was done during Sunga times, but, went into disuse 
in the times of the Kušāņas.” The recognition of the terracotta modellers of 
this period as the artists on their own rights is also witnessed by independent 
terms like /epyakara which finds mention in the literature of these times.”° 


The infusion of the foreign traits and idioms of the times of the Kusanas 
was not done away-with during the time of Guptas, not only in the field of 
Stone sculptures, which we shall takeup later, but also from the field of 
terracotta sculpting. The fact that the Gupta artists were well aware of such 


idioms is noticed from a few exceptional pieces, where the influence of 
Persian and Central Asian traits are noticed. 


- ” This is particularly the case 
with the female sculptures. i : 


Once the work of terracotta modellin 


E g was successfully brought on par 
with that of stone sculptures, OB DAT 


a great boost was given to the morale of the 
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potters and the /epyakaras.” Asa result, when there were only a few centres 
earlier which produced terracotta pieces of art, a large number of such 
centres or different schools of the Gupta terracotta art came into being. 
Looking at the long list of these centres, they appear like different schools 
of miniature paintings of the later days. Some of the prominent terracotta 
art centres of this time are Mathura, Rājghāt, Ahichchhattra, Bhītā, Jhūsī, 
Bhitargaon, Chandausi, Sravasti, Nalanda, Nagariand Bikanerin Rajasthan, 
Pahārpur, Mahasthan, Tāmluk and Tālasbarī in Bengal and Bangladesh, 
Devnimori in Gujarat and Mirpur Khas and Brahmanabad in the present day 
Pakistan. This list is not exhaustive as it does not incorporate good many 
centres of eastern U.P. like Ghosi and Basti.? These are few select sites 
which became prominent on account of certain remarkable pieces acquired 
from that site. 


The richest part of this great art of the Gupta times is revealed inits great 
variety of motifs and themes. They incorporate during the course of their 
designing almost all the remarkable features of the Gupta art of stone 
sculptures, whether the theme is seculer or religious of epics and Puranas 
or the other well known subjects like dampati and mithuna figures or that of 
the salabhaiijika, practically every aspect of the life of the period is found 
represented in the art of the Gupta terracottas. On par with stone 
sculptures, the works of terracotta modellers seems to have received equal 
share of inspiration and also recognition from the literary work of poets like 
Kālidāsa and Bana Bhatta.” 

Besides what has been stated above the unique feature of some of these 
is thatthey are painted. A good number of painted terracottas were recovered 
from the site of Bhità in Allahabad." From among the painted terracottas 
also recovered from certain other sites, the prominent colours used for the 
purpose are mainly red, pink, yellow and the white. This art of painting be : 
terracottas is described as Pustakarma in the literary works of their times. 


he Gupta times reveal, that 


t 
Our survey of the terracotta art of i / 
i on to either the artist of the 


practically all the themes which were comm 
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earlier days or which have been reproduced by the stone sculptors, were 
known to the modellers of the Gupta terracottas. Whether it is the most 
popular way of presenting the woman in her salabhaiyika pose,** or showing 
her attending to her toiletery" or the famous of mithuna or dampati** forms, 
allare represnted in the Gupta terracotta. Besides, a good number of female 
heads and only busts of certain fragmentary models have also come to light, 
but the exact identity of which remains speculative. However, encompass- 
ing all such themes we have selected nearly eleven examples of terracotta 
models of this period which help us in culling out, to some extent the 
symbolic and the decorative significance of the women in this media and 
period of art. 


The first and rather more popular pose in which the terracotta artist has 
liked to present woman is Salabhanjika. Before we take up the description 
of such figure (pl. LXVII), itis pertinent here to state that these and the other 
figures of the type, we shall be referring to later in the course of our 
discussion, form the part of certain plaques on as a sort of large sized brick, 
which was not the case earlier.” And, the purpose of these large-sized bricks 
endowed with such panels as we know from the examples of Bhitargaon, 
Deogarh and others, was to adom the large size niches of the temple 
complex. Thus by their plan itself these life-size images from the terracottas 


were well supposed to be of the equal size of the stone sculptures from such 
places. 


Now looking at these pieces against the above background, we can 
easily explain the reason of their being larger in size and also somewhat 


me with the subject matter of the stone sculptures representing the 
eme. 


The salabhanjika motif as we know from our early discussion was 
introduced much early in the field of Indian art. Right from the gateway of 
Sanchi till the brick-made plaques of the Gupta period, we notice the great 
popularity of this motifin Indian art. Whatis peculiarin many of such cases 
that even after being identified as salabhanjikas, many of the pieces look 
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slightly similar in appearance. The term šālabhanījikā as we have discussed 
earlier though not the etymology of it, means ‘plucking of the branch of sala 
tree’. But, in many such cases of the ‘salabhanjika’ types, neither the 
identity of the ‘sala’ tree is certain nor the act of lady plucking its branches. 
In some cases these images depending on the tree and also the pose of their 
own action, could be defined as salagrahika, salasparsika, Āmrabhanījikā, 
or even Ašokabharījikā and so on.*! The simple fact is that, after the elapse 
of more than six hundred years this motif has got fully conventionalised. 
This fact in case of salabhanjikà is quite glaring in the illustrations of the 


Gupta terracottas. 


The first image of this type we have selected here is from Basti in Uttar. 
Pradesh. In this case though the act of salabhanjika's presentation of the 
physical charm of the lady is prominent. In accordance with the Gupta 
| idioms she has been shown with her curly hair (aralakesi), broad forehead 
marked with bindi, her eyes looking half open and half-closed (ardha- 
nimilita-netra) and the lower portion of her fleshly lips (adhara) hanging 
down. Wearing a costly necklace made of many strings, her broad sized- 
breasts are quite prominent. From the partly visible lower portion of her 
body, it is apparent that she is well-dressed. Another piece possibly that of 
a šālabhanījikā was also from the area of Basti.“ In spite of the fact that her 
| identity of being really a salabhaijika is doubtful yet it represents all the 
| feminine charms of the women of the Gupta times is not in any doubt. Amy 
G. Poster who had included this piece in her catalogue of the Indian terracotta 
describes the details of this piece as under : 


«S alabhanjikas, or females associated with trees, are a common 
subject in early Indian art and are frequently represented in Gupta period 
terracottas. The sālabhanījikā is usually shown with one hand reaching 
above to hold the branches of a tree, a symbol of fertility icons, and are 


| similarly adorned with a profusion of jewelery and flowers. This fragment, a 
haracteristically modelled and detailed in the 


part of a large brick tile, is c la 
Gupta idiom, including the high relief, the smooth transition from one plane 


to another, and the added element of seductive mien". 
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The third piece said to come from the Ahichchhattra (pl. LX VII) has got 
anindefinite identity. Scholars who have worked in the field have described 
her variously.? Whereas, it is doubtful that she represents some kind of 
mother goddess, it may not be far from the truth if she is placed withing the 
group of salabhanjikds because as we have stated earlier in their 
conventionalised forms, even such female figures who were merely touch- 
ing a branch of any tree were classified as Salabhafijikas. This female figure 
on account of its facial expresions and whatever else remain free from 
damage, presents the best example of Gupta classical art. From her long- 
| sized earrings looming large on both sides of her face and from leg of her 
Í lower portion which appears going upwards, she may be identified even as 
an apsarā. This presentation of our’s gets support from the literary 
descriptions of the flying figures of semi-devine beings : vahanti yam 
kundala Sobhit-anana vane Chara vyomacharā nisachara.“ 


Another variety of Gupta terracottas, where the woman has been 
brought to prominence comes from the famous site of Rājghāt. Although, 
scholars who have had occasions to study this piece earlier have in a very 

casual fashion described this lady with the mirrorin herhand under the group 
of toilet-scene.5 But having observed the salient features of this lady, 
especially the upper part of her head, where she is found busy arranging cr 
examining the correctness of the parting line of her hair and adjusting the 
same with the help of a mirror held in her left hand, we arrive at a slightly 
. different conclusion here. The act of arranging the parting line of hair 
particularly in case of women in Sanskrit language and literature has earned 
a separate Synonym to their names. Since the act of carefully looking at the 
two sides of the parted hairis called s?mantain Sanskrit, the women engaged 
in such an act has been defined as a Sīmantinī. And, apart from the well 
known ceremony Simantonnayan which is performed only in case of married 
woman, we have also got authority of the Amarkoša which enumrates 
Sīmantinī besides other names, as one of the synonyms of married woman.*® 
Thus this lady is not simply looking atherfaceis the mirrorbut, also provides 
a symbolic representation fertility and progeny as well. 
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Passing on to the next and the most popular variety of art motifs which 
has been the obsession with terracotta artists, stone sculptors as well as in 
the minds literatuers of the times is the motif of mithuna and dampati 
sculptures other wise differently defined by P.K. Agrawala as the motif of 
mithuna or dampati sculptures." In all we have been able to procure four 
illustrations of this type. 


Out of four such pieces the first one (pl. LXVIII) that comes from the 
site of Rājghāt and the second one (LXIX) from the area of Kannauj, 
represent the figures of dampatis as the Sanskrit term denotes the concept 
of married couples. In these two cases the women forming part of these two 
panels is depicted in close contact with her male consort and placed 
invariably on his leftside. Thisis defined as vama in Sanskrit forthe women, 
who on account of their wedlock with the men are always supposed to be on 
his left. Out of these two the one from Rajghat (pl. LX VIII) only the upper 
part of their person is intact. But, whatever, is visible confirms our 
supposision of their being the husband and wife. The other piece of the same 
type (pl. LXIX) coming from Kannauj looks quite simple and archaic in its 
delineation. But for the facial expressions and the well done hairdo of these 
two figures of a male and female (man and wife), we could have doubted even 
the authenticity of this panel. 


Coming to the remaining two other pieces of this group which are from 
Sambhar and Badopal areas of Rajasthan respectively, only on account of 
earlier descriptions of these figures, we have deemed it proper to include 
them under this category terracottas.* 


The first example of this group illustrates two figures, but the full form 
of the figure on the left in the panel only is visible. What was the real size, 
form and the gender of the badly fragmented piece of this panel placed at 
the right of the lady, is absolutely uncertain. If it were a male figure, the 
female on the left would make the panel to be placed inthe category of 
mithuna or dampati group, the female counterpart of this figure is extremely 
short in her stature. She, in spite of all the coiffure is not found taller than 
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the hip of the figure on her right. Alternately this lady figure could easily be 
taken as the representation of a male called kubja in Indian literature. But, 
in this case she could have been in the accompaniment of her mistress. 
However, the real identity of this panel still remains uncertain with no 
chance of decision even in future, since the major portion of the right side 
partner of this lady is lost. The other piece from Badolpal, once again 
identified earlier as that of a mithuna couple is based on the fingers of another 
placed on its left side shoulder.^ Since the left side breast delineated 
artistically with a flowery cover and the left side hand is found in tact and 
| thus, the identity of this figure as a female is beyond doubt. The fingers on 
the shoulder could reasonably be presumed to be that the male counterpart. 


However, this is an involved presumption which could neitner be fully 
denied nor accepted. 


The remaining other three pieces come from three different ethnic 
Zones, but fali in line because of their affinity in style. Out of the three, we 
have got a female bust (pl. LXX) from Pawaya which presents the face of 
a very charming lady, who is fully endowed with all the taunting amorous 
temptations and the art of seduction at its height. Personal charm of the 
moon-like face of this figure apart, she has an impressive set of eyes duly 
marked by the thus curly eye brows, and the most fleshy lips, though 
remaining fully tight. In simple words she has all the traits of feminine 
beauty including the expression part of it, for which the art of the Gupta 
period has been praised all along. The next piece in the order, we have is 
a female head acguired from Akhnūr in Jammu and Kashmir (pl. LXXI). It 
has been chosen here solely on the grounds that in spite of its ethmic 
admixture in its facial features, the serenity of facial expressions, carries all 
the traits of Gupta art. Next in line comes stucco figure from Haddā in 
= Afghanistan, which presents an altogether different pose of woman of the 
ā Gupta times. But for the passport to the Gupta traits she earns totally on 
EA account of her facial expressions, she looks totally alien to the world of 
Gupta women. Since the earlier art historians have granted her the blissfull 
right of Indian citizenship, we do not feel like terminating. 


Z 
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Having covered the field of Gupta terracottas and a couple of varieties 
when we pass over to stone sculptures of this very period, we notice that 
insofar as the variety in art motifs is concerned, practically every aspect has 
been equally incorporated by the terracotta modellers. As we have stated 
earlier also the great revolution brought in the field of art styles of India 
during the time of the Guptas, is shared on equal terms by the media of its 
art schools. Whether it is terracotta mouldings, or stone carving or the art 
of paintings, the typical norms of Gupta idioms of art is invariably noticed 
inall such cases. However, much of our esteem for Gupta artis still credited 
to the excellence of its stone sculptures. Compared to the art of terracotta 
modelling, the activity of which remained confined to the limited area of this 
continent. Stone sculpting has gone far beyond the limits of the earlier 
phase. Not only that the art activity got expanded in the terms of its 
geographical boundaries but it also brought alongwith the great challenge 
before the stone sculptors of this period, of handling the different quarries 
of stone forthe purpose of their work. Judging from these examples, we find 
that the stone sculptor of this period have successfully experimented with 
the varieties of stones like sandstone, red sandstone, buff sandstone, Deccan 
trap and the schist of the Gandhara area. It was really a great challenge which 
was successfully met by the master artists of the Gupta times. Under the 
stroke of his chisel the stone (whatever was its variety). became totally 
malleable and was transformed successfully into the figures of permanent 
beauty and grance. The success of the Gupta artists lies in maintaining a 
sound balance between the sensuouness of the Kušāna figures and the 
symbolic abstraction and the so-called exaggeration of the early medieval 
figures. 

The female figures on Mathura railing pillars standing in various 
attitudes and delicate poses, stealing the hearts of the gods with the play of 
their wink of eyes, were now a thing of the past. Every trait of their beauty 
was fully adopted by the Gupta artists but never for the purpose of imitation 
and this has been also the case in other fields of fine arts. The aggressive 
and other sensuous beauty of female figures like those from Mathura railing 
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pillars was no longerin accordance with the changed spirit of the Gupta age, 
where greater emphasis was now laid on the ideals of tapas.” 


Once again, as we have stated earlier, the mere sensuousness of the 
female form and its nudity of the Kušāņa times was partly restrained in the 
first case, and totally eliminated in the later. The use of diaphanous drapery 
which broughta great revolution in the field of Indian art, but which was used 
by the Kušāna artists as a see-through means of female charm of the flesh, 
including her secret parts were completely changed by the same drapery 
concealing those very charms, and highlighting the dignified look of female 
beauty. Likewise, the great exuberance of ornaments which acted as the 
main tool in the hands of the Kušāņa artists, has been brought down to its 
bare minimum. He replaced it by the note of balance between the excessive 
use of ornamentation and that of nudity of the earlier times. In other words, 
even without making many drastic changes in the art conventions of the 


previous times, the Gupta artist of stone sculptures has succeeded well in 
bringing out the great harmony. 


| In order to enhance the physical charm of their beautifully delineated 
sculptures, the artists of the Gupta times have bedecked them with selected 

ornaments adorning the head, bust and other limbs but as we have stated 
above, allina very decent and elegant form. In many cases the real richness 
of the metals have been made look poorer in comparison to the bodily charm, 
the hairdo and the facial expression which has been the real trump-card in 
the hands of Gupta artists. This works like a in case of all the art delineations 
of Gupta times including the pieces of terracottas and those of paintings. In 
fact this is the real essence of an idiom which appears far superior in effect 
| than it has ever been felt in earlier cases. The fact that this idiom which 
i appears far superior in effect than it has ever been felt in earlier cases. The 
fact that this idiom or the mantra of Gupta times never tends towards the dry- 

spell of any kind, is entirely on account of anaesthetic appeal which has been 


the balancing pointin case of every thing including the works of great literary 
merit, which was ever produced in this milieu. 
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Before taking up the discussion on some select pieces of stone 
sculptures highlighting the grandeur of both symbolic and decorative kinds 
of the charming women of Gupta times, it may not be out of place to refer 
to some of the salient features of Gupta sculptures in nutshell. 


For the sake of space and also for convenience, special features of the 
Gupta sculptures could be highlighted as under : 


l. The large earrings known as tātarikachakra, a typical Gupta orna- 
ment mentioned by Kalidasa can be seen worn by the most of the 
female sculptures of the age. 


N 


A shell-like elliptical mass of hairin the centre above the forehead, 
which used to be a typical feature of female coiffure in the Kuśāņa 
period is occasionally present in some specimens of Gupta age. 


3. These female coiffures are adorned by a central pendant on the 
forehead and most of the times it is flanked by clusters of curled 
locks on the two sides. 


4. Inthese Gupta figures the hairis combed backward in smooth locks 
which are gathered on the crown of the head in a top-knot adorned 
with the flowers and leaves of asoka tree. This top knot technically 
called dhammilla is mentioned in the classical poetry of the Gupta 
period. 

5. Another attractive feature of these sculptures is that the garland 
hangs in a heavy double loop at the back of the head which 
represents the vent. 

6. The treatment of eyes differs from that of the Kušāņa period and 
closely follows the treatment of a cupped lotus.” 

Coming to the select varieties of motifs where in the woman of the 

sculptural artof the Gupta times (select in the sense that this is what we have 


been able to gather within the scope of our limitations), we find her 
delineated in order of preference (and this depends totally on the number of 
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illustrations we have got), in the motifs like that of amorous couples or 
mithuna figures, in the act of enjoying or participating in music and dance, 
Šālabhaūjikā or the pose of standing under a tree, playing with her favourite 
bird like parrot and in the field of paintings represented by such appellations 
as that of an apsarā, a lady in her toilet, mother with her son, a princess 
suffering the pangs of separation from her beloved and placed in a group of 
different members of her own gender. Women of the Gupta times have been 
in all her roles, a consort, beautiful well decorated lady member of her own 
cotorie of females, very much successfully. By discussing them we will 
highlight her symbolic adoring beauty. 


The first group of illustrations we have selected here, deals with the 
motif of mirhuna figures, or amorous couples. The fact that in comparison 
to earlier art styles and their centres we have been able to gather more 
examples of the mithuna figures here, speaks for the likings of the Gupta 
artistsonone hand andall round prosperity of this period resulting in the easy 
and happy way of life where sringāra (or the erotic sentiment) played the 
dominant role, on the other hand. Whether to take these depictions of 

i mithuna couples as the symbolic depictions of fertility or to take them as the 


most significant models of beauty and charm, or both, is left to the eyes of 
their viewers. 


The first plate of this type (pl. LXXII) on a door jamb made of Chunar 
sandstone from Sārnāth is an exquisite piece. Leaving aside other details 
of more elementary nature, we find ourselves struck at the poses of these two 
human beings. Itseems from the hand posture of the male figure that he has 
putsome delicate question before the lady and she has got lost in coming out 
with her answers. In Sanskrit literature and epigraphs of this period such 
poses of a woman have been described as - hastāgrahī vesitānana”> The 
example of its type (pl. XXIII) from the site of Nachnā Kuthārā shows not 
a single couple but a pair of couples depicted and we notice both of them 
placed happily in different moods. In case of the couple seen atthe lower end, 
they are found busy in what is called each other. If the male partner of this 
couple is busy raising the chin ofthe lady with one hand, caressing the nipple 
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of herleftbreast with theotherthe womanis foundas pulling-down the lower 
garment of her friend. In the confused state of sensuality the waist of this 
lady seems to be in action due to excess of amorous feelings which has been 
put to the maximum action. It is on such occasions and in such cases that 
the Sanskrit poets have defined these beauties as 'sumadhyamá' . The next 
couple of this very panel seems to have passed this stage of foreplay and the 
lady of panel seems to have had agreed for the desired actions. 


The third piece (pl. LXXIV) comes from the famous Gupta site of 
Mandsor. Here the female partner of this couple is not depicted all alone but, 
has got also an attendant with her. This is indicative of the fact that they are 
not an ordinary couple but in all probability they represent a noble couple. 
As regards the act of the woman, she seems to be bent upon disrobing her 
male partner which clearly indicates the fact that her passions are highly 
aroused and very soon she may succumb to the desire of by her partner. The 
fourth piece comes from the site of Ajanta which is otherwise famous forits 
paintings (pl. LXXV). Herein, there are nearly four couples which are 
clearly visible except for the two placed in the centre and looking more 
stationary. The couples on the both ends of the panel appear to be ina flying 
posture. The possiblity is that this deals with the delineations of some 
superhuman and the immortal ones. The female figures of all these four 
couples are found in a most compromising position. Itis the talent of Gupta 
artists of the Vakataka area who have managed to delineate such anamorous 
situation still within the bounds of the decency. Needless to remind that, this 
is the excellence of the Gupta idiom of art. 


Passing onto another example of the same type and from the same place 
we find three couples, but the number of female counterparts in this case is 
four. The reason behind this is that the central figure male is flanked by two 
women with attendants. The possibiity is that it depicts the male in most 
unhappy situation of co-wives. If we are right in our supposition, even the 
couples shown on two sides of this panel may not be representing other 
people but only the king who is in dalliance with the first queen at one time 
while the other one is listening to him with rapt attention. Assuming that we 
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are right in our suppositions, we find the woman in Indian art presented in 
altogether different role of a co-wife which is rarely noticed in the field of 
plastic art though, it has been highlighted time and again in the pages of 
Buddhist literature. Apart from the above we have more examples of 
mithuna types from Ajanta itself. From our perusal of these illustrations we 
can conclude that the great centre of Ajanta of the Gupta- Vakataka times is 
not only considered great merely on account of the excellence of its wall 
paintings but it has also gota solid base of sculptural heritage behind it. The 
illustrations of the mithuna couples we have discussed so far and the one 
which will follow in the sequence bear testimony to this fact. 


In case of the succeeding panel of mithuna couples we find that it is the 
same couple which has been depicted here first, in its sober mood and later 


on in a mode where both the male and female seem to be in the height of 
passion. 


Following panel of amorous couple from this very place is different in one 
= sense that the lady of this panel is shown at the point of complete surrender. 
; The couple, rather the act of this couple is witnessed by four other women 
d in attendance who are obliged to be there for catering to the needs of this 
couple perhaps in their capacity of maid servants. The last piece from 
Ajant'a of mithuna type is that of exotic couples. But for the fact that the 
upper portion of this panel has got badly mutilated and, therefore, no other 
details are available, the piece in all probability seems to represent a couple 
e of flying Gandharvas. Besides this doubtful identity the pose in which the 
|; woman of this panel has been placed is a clear indic 
| presented here in her combined form cf the re 
and all the captivating charms. 

Apart from the afore mentioned couples from Ajanta are the Gandharvas 
of Mandsor, we have incorporated here under th 


tures (pl. LXXVI). In this panel, besides the 
we also notice 


they-represent 


ation that the woman is 
presentative of fertility, beauty 


e motif of mithuna sculp- 


l flying couple of Gandharvas 
a couple standing at the front door of their house. Whether, 


the same couple in their position before taking-off from the 


arji- 
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ground or they represent another couple of Gandharvas who have just seen 
their celebrated guests taking off, is a point which needs further elucidation. 
But, the point, specially in case of the female partners of these two couples 
which is certain and which brings their own significance to the forefront is 
that of their beautiful hairdo, their necklaces and the diaphanous garments. 
In spite of all this no one could dare say they are nude. 


The style of flying figures especially that of the Gandharvas has been 
the unique feature of Gupta school of art, which reflects inits own modelling 
the contemporary whims and fancies of the people. How badly the man and 
his companion the woman wanted to be away from the hustle-bustle of their 
daily lives is clearly visible in the fanciful art of the Guptas. 


After the discussion on the universal features of woman presented in 
the form ofa mithuna couple- a motif which has secured an absolute majority 
in the field of Gupta sculptures, we pass on to the more sublime and subtle 
aspect of human life which finds represented in the varied forms of classical 
music and dance of this time. As we know from the review of the classical 
Sanskrit literature of this period, the /asya variety of dance which happens 
to be the main essence of classical Indian dance, is always dominated by the 
beautiful gestures of the womanfolk. The presence of female here is 
inevitable. 


To this subtle aspect of the life of woman from the Gupta period, we 
haveonly fivespecimens here. Theseare purely selective as we have stated 
earlier also and by no means they claim to be exhaustive. The first 
illustration of this type we have here (pl. LXXVII) is from the Manasa area 
of Mandsor. In this case the woman playing ona vina-like instrument seems 
to have lost in her thoughts of arranging the knobs necessary to the rhythm 
of lyric. She seems to have every intention to play on it andhas successfully 
managed to place the vina appropriately in her lap. The act of arranging 
knobs and that of touching the proper strings of her vīņa indicate her 
proficiency in this art. Another example of this type comes from the well 
known site of Nachnā (pl. LXXVIII) which presents not only one but two 
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representations of women demonstrating their high skill of knowledge in the 
field of instrumental music and all its other nuances. The first lady of this 
panel being placed on the left side of the male musician in the left side of the 
panel is seen almost waiting for her partner to accompany and play on his 
lute. The similar act is also performed by the other lady of this panel; the 
only difference being is the vina played by the male member of her company. 


After the instrumental music and the proficiency of womenfolk in this 
art, we pass on to the field of dance, and as representation of the variety we 
come across example of this type from the place called Pawāyā near Gwalior 
(pl. LXXIX). In the illustration of figures of this panel, a whole orchestra 
comprised only of women artists and is brought to light for the first time. 
Irrespective of the excellence of dance that is performed by the leading lady 
of this panel, the significance of the fact that even the womenfolk were 
capable of presenting such a theme, is really noteworthy. Following the 
steps of the preceding panel, we have discussed closely, is the panel from 
Ajanta caves (pl. LXXX). Here in this panel practically all the nuances of 
dance and fully dominated by the womenfolk and are brought into focus for 
the first time. The beautiful but highly seducing gestures of the dancing 
figure in the lead can not be fully described in words, it deserves to be seen, 
felt and appreciated. The other women of this panel who are put in their 
varied roles of accompanimentare significantin the sense that they bring the 


charm of feminine beauty to such an extent for the first time that even the 
f woman attending on a pair of mridan 
charming in her appearance. 


ĀRA 05. 
E 


ga-like instrument is extremely 


In the series of panels exhibiting dancer's 
orchestra only comes the beautiful panel 
dancing lady is seen accompanied by fo 
in theirhands. The pose ofthe danseuse 
to the tune of music played by the ladie: 


assisted by only women 
at Deogarh (pl. LXXXI). Here, the 
ur ladies with musical instruments 
clearly indicates that she is dancing 
S accompanying her. The skirt-like 


5 alr i the panel. Looking at the 
faces and lips of all these figures, it seems as if they were reciting a song 
in chorus. 


f 

f 

C 

[ 
i 

garment differentiates her from other ladies of 
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The theme of šālabhanjikās which originated at Bharhut and Sanchi 
and flourished through the varied schools of Kušāņa and Gupta art styles, 
is represented on one of the stone pillars of the cave number 26 of Ajantā. 
Here, the figure of the lady even though standing undera tree and possibly 
holding a branch, looks more like a dancer than a šālabhanjikā. From the 
examples like this and a few others it appears that the pose which originally 
broughtaboutappellation SGlabhanjikato many such figures, was inthe state 
of its transition. 


Once again from Ajantā we have selected the figure of a lady having a 
parrot on the palm of her right hand (pl. LXXXII). On the left side of this 
figure, we notice a male dwarf. In two other delineations of the panel of the 
pillar, the lower one accommodates a male figure while the central portion 
shows an amorous couple and a female attendant. 


One of the last but not insignificant figure of a lady we have included 
here to from the Skarigali of the Santhal Pargana district of Bihar (pl. 
LXXXIII). The prominent features of this figure are those of having a very 
narrow space between her breasts, the cleardepictions of three lines (trivali) 
on herabdomen, the position of highly raised naveland the low-fitting of her 
girdle. Besides this, something which needs no elaboration is the see- 
through state of her legs which is artistically marked diaphanous lower 
garments. Lest one may mistake the designs and the hanging folds of her 
garments of this type a parrot-like bird is made to hold one of its corners with 
its beak and this is where Gupta artists are found to be meddling withso many 
elements of symbolism and beauty at the same time. 


Apart from the stone sculptures dominated by the singular presence of 
woman of Gupta times, there is another field of fine arts-wall paintings - 
where again, the presence of woman in all, sorts of forms and features is 
witnessed. Though the art specimens of Ajantā was much before the times 
of Guptas and their close relatives called Vakatakas, the real charm of its 
paintings specially in case of feminine figures, attained its highest point of 
merit, only during the time of Gupta-Vakataka rulers. The paintings of 


e 
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Ajanta carry all the idioms of expression of the Gupta times in so far as the 
execution of their subject matter is concerned. What is particularly unique 
in case of the paintings, compared to the art of sculpting, is the arrangement 
and the application of different kinds of colours which has enhanced the 
charm of feminine figures many times more. 


The colourful world of Ajanta cave paintings ever since its discovery 
has received the greatest attention of art historians and the lovers of 
paintings throughout the world. We find it rather unnecessary to go into 
details and take it for granted that such details are well known to our readers. 
Thus, the points which we intend to bring home are only related to women 
in the classical murals of Ajanta, and their symbolic or decorative signifi- 
cance. Here what holds good to the entire field of Gupta art including the 
paintings of Ajanta is the fact that there is practically nothing which could 
bedefined totally symbolic, and almost every aspect of woman and their life- 
styles have been covered by the charm of decorative significance. Even the 
symbolic elements of motherhood and that of fertility are subordinated to the 
idioms of decorative charm, which reigns supreme in the mileu of this period. 


Couple of examples, we have selected here from the paintings of 
Ajanta, deal with the presentation of woman as an apsarā (pl. LXXXIV), a 
noble lady attending to her toilet, a mother with her child in the act of 
devotion, that of newly wed princess suffering the pangs of separation from 
her husband, and a group of female votaries carrying basket full of flowers. 


Out of these, the apsarā from Ajanta has been identified as such merely 
on account of her superhuman charm and elegance. The kind of hairdo 
shrouded with the bunch of flowers she has got, 
necklace and the earrings she has put on, make her appear as one of the most 
ideal beauties of her times. In case of this painting, the master painter of 
Ajanta seems to have exhausted all his talents and imagination in the 
delineation of a woman. 


es 


and the rich types of 


The next painting which is dominat i 
à 3 ed by the queen, attending to her 
toilet, has two more maids by her sides, Apart from what has already been 
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written about this frequently reproduced painting of Ajantā, a fact equally 
important about the dress and the distinction maintained between the queen 
and her attendants as regards the apparel and ornaments, is of great 
significance. Unfortunately, the black and white illustration of this figure 
we were able procure, does not help us much in the complete assessment of 
this point we have made but from our close observations of its colour 
illustration we know, that whereas the noble woman of this painting is 
completely devoid of any kind of upper garment including her brassiare, the 
maids attending on her are fully dressed and found well equiped with their 
brassiares. This happens to be a common feature in case of all the paintings 
of ladies from Ajantā.”* 


Passing on to the other painting we find an affectionate mother taking 
care of her child and paying obeisance to some god which is not seen in this 
picture. Scholars who have had occasions toanalyse this panel inits entirety 
have suggested the identity of this panel as that of queen Yashēdharā and her 
child Rahul. But all this is perhaps conjectural. 


The next painting included here deals with the theme of a princess 
suffering from the pangs of separation from her lover but this has been 
identified by the art historians as a dying princess. Some scholars have tried 
to associate this theme of our painting with the well known romance of prince 
Nanda and his wife Sundari. The theme of Sundari also known by her more 
popular appellation of janapada kalyāņī has been immortalised by the 
famous work of Asvaghosha Saundarananda. Ever since the theme of 
Saundarānanda came to light, it has attracted the attention of all the artists 
of the Buddhist world throughout. Depictions of this theme have been 
especially noticed in the art of Mathura, Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda and 
once again in the paintings of Ajanta here. 


The last painting of this group (pl. LXXXV) as we have stated earlier, 
deals with the presence of three women figures shown in their acts of 
veneration. Remarkablein all the three women is the ribbon attached to their 
headdresses. On this feature of maids applying ribbons, Agrawala has cited 


= 
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reference from Harshacharita where this is described as prabhūprāsācdikrita 
chīrikya>* 


What has been discussed above, regarding the portrayal of women in 
j Gupta art, reveals a picture which is also confirmed by a good many literary 
works of this time. In course of our discussion we have delibrately avoided 
literary evidences and references. The reason being that for better under- 
standing of our views, we thought that the two art delineations and style and 
literary date need to be kept aloof. However, a good number of references 
bearing out the identification and details of the illustrations of art have been 
cited time and again by scholars like Vogel,” Sivaramamurti,** Agrawala,” 
Motichandra® and few others. It will be a point for academic discussion as 
to who inspired poets like Asvaghosha and Kālidāsa the artists or vice-versa. 
However, we would compromise for a complementary interaction between 
the two, which is but normal. If nothing else, the works of these great poets 
have provided usa very convenient and appropriate terminology of art styles 
and motifs. Here again the various motifs of art dealing with the theme of 
women have been most favourite with the artists of the time. The terms like 
Salabhanjika, puspaprachaika, Asokadohada and the different kinds of 
hairdo of the fair-sex, owe theirnomenclature to the works of Sariskrit poets. 
Thus, like in the field of art which is full of illustrations of women bringing 
out the significance and all their symbolic or the decorative charms, the 


| Works of great literary merit are also fully vibrant with the words and the 
i expressions of the same. 
Hi 
M 


As a finale to the whole theme of our sruvey of art depictions and their 
echoes in the works of literature, we can easily sum up the subject by 


referring to the select synonyms of women of this period from the work of 
Amarsimha popularly known as Amarkoša. 


. In the second chapter of this great lexicon of the Gupta times, various 
SURE of women placed under the class of manusya varga are cited as 
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Strī yoshidabālā yoshà nari simantini vadhuh. 
Pratipadarsini vāmā vanitā mahilā tathā. 
Viseshastvāriganā bhirun Kāminī Vāmalochanā 
Pramadā māninī Kāntā lalanā cha nitambinī 
Sundarī ramaņī rāmā kopanā saiva bhāminī 
Varārēhā mattakāšiyuttamā Varavarninī 


Kritābhisekā mahishī bhoginyoanya nripsatriyah 


Patnī pānigrahītī cha dvitīyā sahadharmini 
bhāryā jāyātha purnbhūmni dara syāttu kutumbinī 
purandhrī sucharitrā tu satī sādhvī pativratā 
Kritasāpatrik ādhyudhā dhivinnātha svayamvara 
patmvara cha varyā cha kulastī kulapālikā 
Kanyā kumārī gaurī tu nagnikā-nāgtārtava 
Syan-madhyamā dristarajās taruni yuvatih same. 


As gleaned from the synonyms of women cited by Amara and from our 
long survey of art illustrations we notice, a great affinity in the concept of 
literary and affirmities regarding the women of Gupta times. The terms like 
sīmantinī, anganā, kāminī, vamalochana, pramada, māninī, kāntā, dalanā, 
sundarī, ramaņī, rāmā, kopanā and that of bhāminī and others could easily 
be identified from among the various mithuna couples we have elaborately 
discussed and illustrated above. In thesame breadth a good number of doner 
couples either from the field of Gupta art or that of the earlier ones we have 
described under the headings of dampatis could be equated, insofar as the 
women counterpart of such panels are concerned, by thé names like that 
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mahisi antbnripa-strī. If she has been depicted as a queen and that of patnī, 
panigrahiti, sahadharmaņī, bhāryā, jāyā, kara, kutubmbini and pativratā and 
few others. In case of many of the independently presented female beauties, 
art term like madhyamā, taruni and yuvatī are relevant. 


Thus, as we have stated above the stream of Gupta culture and thought 
while flowing with its full speed has hardly spared any aspect of life 
untouched. Butit literary compositions, terracotta-modellings, stone sculp- 
tures or paintings, the great imprints of this rich culture have been found 
deeply implanted practically on everything. And when, we refer to anything 
of this whole gamut of Indian culture we find the great ramani of our theme 
always on its top, sometimes emphasizing on the symbolic significance of 
her fertility and sometimes just seducing the whole world with her adorable 
charms. 
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CONCLUSION 


From the foregoing assessment of women represented in sculpture— 
terracotta as well as stone—and painting we arrive at the following tentative 
conclusions. 


Inthe introductory chapter we have explained in unambigous terms the 
reasons why the art historians, in their over enthusiam have dubbed the 
innumerable female terracotta figurines, as representing the cult of mother 
goddesses. Our aim was to highlight the subtle distinction in such cases, 
between a mother just a mortal mother of any human being and a mother- 
| goddess. The point which has been elaborately discussed here with the help 
of good number of references and finally brought home is that the role of 
woman by virtue of her being a woman is procreation, motherhood and 
symboling fertility. She attains the status of a mother-goddess later as an 
| object of veneration. 


In course of our discussion on the theme, we have sufficiently reviewed 
the various views of earlier scholars and have come to the conclusion that 
there is enough scope even in the early and archaic art of India, for 
establishing the real nature of a woman as a female whether representing 
some symbolism or delighting the viewer with her adorable charms as 


| praised in so many words in literature. 


Next when we move further we find that there exists a vast field of 
literature on the modelling of terracotta figurines including the female ones 
concerning our theme. Having gore through the select literature on the art 
of terracotta modelling, we deal directly with the subject matter of the 
Maurya terracottas. Thereafter having reviewed the early characters of 
certain specimens of this period, we have arrived at the conclusion that the 
terracotta art of the times of Mauryas was primarily of a symbolic nature 
exhibiting the fertility aspect of women in its art. Stray examples of the 
female sculptures of this period like the famous yakshīof Didarganj, do lead 
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us to believe that only the fertile and the generative aspect of woman and that 
of her prominent parts are highlighted. 


Afterthe Mauryan the art examples of the time of the Sungas inciuding 
terracottas and the panels from the railings of Bharhut and Sanchi have been 
analysed. The result of this analysis, now, is not far different from what we 
have concluded about the times of Mauryas. The only difference noticed 
concerns physical details of the figures. But with regard to their symbolic 
and decorative significance of female figures of both the Maurya and the 
Sunga times we may assert that they represent one and the same ideas and 
thought. 


Moving to the third chapter of our dissertation, and in the process 
literally moving from the north to down south, we land at the sites of Western 
Ghat caves. These caves as we have discussed earlier in detail, had received 
great patronage of the Satavahana rulers and their adversaries and also the 
close relatives, the Western Kshatrapas at the same time. In spite of their 
age long struggle for the supremacy over this area, they never failed to 
patronize the art activity of these caves. The early Satavahana centres of art, 
they portray women as doner couples and this is where, women of Indian 
traditions are presented both literally and artistically in their role 
sahadharminis. This aspect of sahadharminis, as we have seen in these 
cases, combines both the symbolic and the decorative significance of the 
women of this milieu. However, the picture we get from the eastern parts 
of India viz Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda, etc is drastically different from 
their western counterparts. Here, the emphasis, in case of the delineations 
of the female figures, has shifted from the purely symbolic to the decorative 
charms. Relying on the minute details of such art pieces, we have also 
preferred the idea of possible influence of Roman idioms of eni in this area. 


F In the Kušāna times we notice for the firsttime, a blend taking place in 
art designs, symbols and other varieties of motifs. The one thing which has 
managed to remain unchanged in the central theme of Ku 


| i Sana art is the 
woman in spite of many drastic transformation of her 


person and the 
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personal charm. Without neglecting the early tenets of Sunga art, the artists 
of Kušāna times, especially those from the centre of Mathura art, have 
managed to present their womanfolk look aesthetically more impressive. 
The fact is that the spark of shyness and modesty which has remained all 
along the nature of Indian women, has been slightly pushed to the back- 
ground by the artists of this age. In spite of the all this women of Kušāņa 
age present before us a figure which is symbolic in one respect, decorative 
in another and finally erotic at the same time. 


Our final chapter which deals with the delineations of women and their 
significance both in symbolic and decorative aspects leads us to conclude 
that women can never be defined exactly put into water tight compartment 
as either symbolic or decorative in character. Both aspects are complemen- 
tary. If one is highlighted the other follows in the shadow. For this great 
achievement the credit goes to artists who managed to adopt their own idiom 
in the Gupta style. The extension of this very idiom of Gupta style is equally 
witnessed in the colourful wall paintings of Ajanta of the Gupta- Vakataka 
age. Though during the course of our study we have not extensively and 
thoroughly seived through the pages of literature, yet the inspiration 
afforded by the great works of the classical Sanskrit literature in making the 
art of Guptas greater, brighter ang subtler by the successful infusion of ideas 
and ideals cannot be discarded as superfluous. 


Since the very beginning women have been always a centre of 
attraction in various aspects of human life, in their different roles and in ages 
like mother, sister, daughter, beloved and finally occupying the place ofa 
goddess, the source of power and energy to gods. These forms of women 
have occupied a prominent place in art and literature becoming a part of their 
central theme and have been studied from time to time in different dimen- 
sions. But the women in Indian culture and thought have never been 
projected earlier on the times we have tried here to attempt. 
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Kausambi - U.P., 2nd cent. B.C. 
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Standing Lady playing with parrot 
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cent. B.C. 
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XVII Dancing Mother Goddess (Terracotta), Mathura, Sunga - 
2nd cent. B.C 
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XVIII Standing Female Figure, Mathura, 2nd cent. B.C. 
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XXIV Yakshi - Salabhanjika (Stone), Bharhut 
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Vrikshika or tree spirit, Stupa I, East Gate, Sanchi, 
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Satavahana, Ist cent. A.D. 
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XXXI Salabhanjika East gate, Sanchh — | 
lst cent. A.D. | 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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XXXII Mithuna Couple standing (S tone), 
Bodh-Gaya, Ist cent. A.D. 


XXXIII Railing pillar, Couple - Mithuna, | 
(Stone), Bodh-Gaya 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 


Pillar medallion, seated couple, 
Mithuna (Stone), Bodh-Gaya 


XXXV Standing Yakshi (Stone), Bodh- 
Gaya 


WNEDUS 
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XXXVI Standing Yakshi (Stone), Bodh- 
Gaya 


Yakshi - Dancing (Stone), 
Mathura 


XXXVII 
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XXXVIII Lady playing with ball, Railing balustrade fragment, 2nd 


cent. B.C., Inscribed Kausambi 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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XXXIX Bath of Maya, Amaravati, Satavahana 
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| a of Foot prints - a panel, Amaravati, Satavahana 
XL 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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XLI Mithuna (Ayaka - cornice), 
Sasragdhara Subadana, Nagarjun- 
akonda 


XLII Mithuna - couple, Satavahana, 
Nagarjunakonda 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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XLIV Female harpist, Nagarjunakonda, 
Satavahana 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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XLV Lajja Gauri, Nagarjunakonda, 
Satavahana 


XLVI Nude Mother Goddess (Terra- 
s cotta), Jhusi, Allahabad | 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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XLVII Mother and Child (Stone), Mathura, Kusana, 2nd cent. A.D. | | 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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XLVIII Prasadhika - Lady attendant (Mathura School), Diyata - 
Faizabad, Kusana 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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XLIX 


Lady attendant, Mathura, Kusana 


L Female attendant, Mathura, 
Kusana 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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Lady in Toilet, Mathura, Kusana 


LII Lady after bath, Mathura, Kusana 
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| 
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LIII Female at Toilet (Mathura 
School), Sanghol, Kusana 


Female Putting on some head or- 


LIV 
nament, Mathura, Kusana 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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Salabhanjika, Mathura, Kusana 


UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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LVI Female talking to her parrot, 


Mathura, Kusana 


LVII Female with cage and Parrot, | 
Mathura, Kusana ! 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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LVIII 
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Lady exhibiting her charm, 
Mathura, Kusana 


LIX Lady holding her leftibreast with 


her left hand, Mathura, Kusana 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 


LX 


Mathura, 


Standing Female, 
Kusana 


LXI Yakshi standing, Gurgaon, 
(Mathura school) 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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| LXI 


Female holding a glass of wine in 
her right hand - Salabhanjika 
(Bachchnalion Scene), Mathura, 
Kusana 


LXIII Female enjoying the taste of wine, 


Sanghol 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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Bachchnalian Scene), Mathura, 


Lady enjoying inhergarden ( 
Kusana 


LXIV 
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LXV A Drunken Female with her paramour and attendant 
(Bachchnalian Scene), Mathura, Kusana 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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Yakshi standing in a Gandhar 
style, Pakistan, Nathu, 2nd cent. 
A.D. 


LXVI 


ji lucking 
Salabhanjika Or lady p 
flower OF Mother Goddess, 


(Terracotta), Gupta Ahichchattra 


LXVII 


'CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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LXVIII 
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Mithuna (Terracotta), Rajghat, 
Gupta 


LXIX Dampati - Imorous (Terracotta), 
Kannauj, Gupta 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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Female bust (Terracotta), Pawaya * 
- M. P., Gupta 


Headofalady (Terracotta), Akhnur 
- J. & K. , Gupta 


LXXI 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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LXX Mithuna (Door Jamb), Sarnath, 
j Gupta 


LXXIII Mithuna, Parvati temple wall 


- panel, Nachna Kuthara - M.P., 
Gupta 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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LXXIV Mithuna with attendant, Mandsor 
- M.P., Gupta 


Jes, Ajanta - Inte- 


Cou 
Amorous i vaiga 


PY rior Pillar cave 
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LXXVI Flying gandharva and a Mithuna 
: figure in the side panel (Stone), 
3 Sondani - M.P., Mandsor 
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LXXVII Femalelute player (Stone), Mansa 
- Mandsor, Gupta 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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: ti 3 joyi i thara, Gupta ¢ 
LXXVIII Jali with gandharva enjoying music, Nachna Kuthara, Gup 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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LXXIX Ladiesenjoying musicand dance, Torana architrave, Pawaya 
- Gwalior, Gupta 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 


Temptation of Buddha Panel with enticing damsels, Ajant ns 


- Cave 26, Vakataka 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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LXXXI Female dancing group, Deogarh, Gupta 
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CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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LXXXII Lady with parrot, Ajanta - Cave 24, Vakataka 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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VI 


Bihar, Gupta 


, Pargana, 


Santhal 


Sakarigali - 


D 


Lady with bird 


LXAAXIII 
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LXXXIV Apsara, Ajanta Painting - Cave 17, Vakataka 


In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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LXXXV A group of female figures, Ajanta painting - Cave 2, Vakataka 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State m, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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